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BRARILETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Su tendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
- BALTI MORE, MD. 


Ww ¥. SLOANE, 





ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 
BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STs8., 
NEW YORK. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866.] 
N? VELTIES IN CARPETS, 
STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 


DOMESTIC, 
RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES, 
Communications Solicited. 
H. A. HARTLEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
9% TO 105 WASHINGTON STREET. 


QXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS-FIXTURES, 
ART METAL - WORK, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, ry 
120-126 WALKER STREET, } New YORK. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


f all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TI LES x sianes and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC, 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorK. 


P# OTOGRAPHS. 


NEW SETS JUST ISSUED. 
Set No. 5, 26 Views of Elegant Residence Interiors. 
“ Suburban Homes, (of moderate cost.) 
. = , 26 ** Chicago and Milwaukee Resid " 





CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 
Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East Ereureents Srt., New Yora. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Established 1817. 
OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CoO., 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS AND RUGS. 


Correspondence specially invited. 
558 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToN, MAS8s. 


MUCHELL, VANCE &e CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
wEWw YORK. 


MERICAN ENCA USTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WesT 23D St., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
_For MANTELS, ‘HEABTRHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


(AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 


39 SoutnH FourtTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
S4 YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 
For SIDEWALKS, FLOoRs, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 

DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 


ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


29 ) Arcade Bldg, 
Waverley Pice,} E. H. WOOTTON { R’ms 14,16 &17, 
New York. ') N. ¥. Mastic Works. CHICAGO. 








(just built). 
$12.00 per set. $10.50 unmounted. 
Freights paid if Cash accompanies your Order. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
146 LA SALLE SrT., CHICAGO. 


OQ#/0 BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YORE, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FirTH AVENUE, Erextepnes, Pa 


SPANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.”” 


The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
Flooring Tiles. Original Designs for ev Work, 
FE ERNANDO = RANDA, Sole Agent in U, S. 
Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 











INTON’S TILES. a 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLE R & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FisHer & BrRp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET. 





Established 1830. NEW YORE. 





WE UNITED STATES EN. 


CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Hien ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


R# NDLE’S~ 


HORTICULTURAL AND 
SKYLIGHT WORKS. 
SKYLIGHTS, CONSERVATORIES, PLANT-HOUSES, 


GRAPERIES, WINTER-GARDENS, ETC., 
Erected and Glazed, on 


RENDLE’S PATENT “ACME” SYSTEM. 
For Dlustrated Catalogues, Estimates, etc., address, 


ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, BROADWAY & WALL Sr. 


NEw YORK. 
YP HITTIER MACHINE Co. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHAS. Warrtrmn, Pres’t. 


Z. S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


we OKES & PARRISH, 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, - -  & & w. LIBERTY STREET, 


“RANE'S 
VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
SPEED STEAM 


ELEVATORS. 


New York OFFice, 92 & 94 LIBERTY ST. 
Boston OFFICE, ROOM 83 MASON BUILDING. 
CHiIcaGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON Sr. 
Ors 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CINTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 


OTIS BROTHERS) & CO., 
NEw YORK, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 





Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 
Memorial Windows a # jalt 


pec » 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 
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CINSELLA 

















SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 4 

— anes: 4 

PRINCIPAL AGENTS. : 

.  .  « .. Boston. | B. G. Carpenter & Co., . . Wilkesbarre, Penn. » 

4 a sineen : . New York City. | The Miller Iron Co., . Providence. R. L. N 

Bruce, Cook & Co., ; ve ** | Sanford Bros., ° . Newark, N. J. ‘ 

Sidney Shepard & Oo., Buffalo, N.Y. Knisely & Miller, . - . Cet : 

Wasson & Martin Albany, N. ¥. J.C. McFarland & Co.,. . Chicago, fi. ‘ 

Hoy & Co. Pg % Albany, N.Y. Wm. Fuller&Oo, . . . Baltimore, Md. Z 

Reardon. Ennis & Co., Troy, N. ¥.. W.R.Allen&Co.,. . . . San Francisco, Cal, N 

Troy Stamping Works, . Troy, N.Y. | Bakewell & Mullins, . , . Salem, Ohio. P 
Chas. Millar & Son ° Utica, N. Y. | Biersack & Neidermeyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Scott, : . . Portland. Me, | The Bl tt & Clapp Co. Hartford, Conn. 

c.U. cam, CARD 7 ay ‘ KELLEY & COMPANY, 


By decisions of the U. S. Circuit Courts the Exclusive Right to manufacture Expanding Conductors of 


any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and AusTIN, OppYKE & Co. are the only par- 


ties auth rized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INF RINGERS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC 


STAINED GLASS, 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE ONLY REAL 


Expanding Conductor, 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


The IRWIN & REBER 
PATENT 


Expanding Water Conductar, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
S.S. 8S. Conductor Co.)7 "9a |: 
LIMITED, Ha aa 

47 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa.}:) : 


Tue Sranpine Seam al- 
lows of an easy and secure 
fastening, keeping the pipe 
far enough from the wall to 
make any overfiow from the 
eave pipe or head, run down 
the spout, and not the wall; 
and will open, in case of 
freezing, so as to prevent 
bursting, and still remain 
double-locked and water- 


=OO 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y¥.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’'f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 

























ALFRED BOOTE, 


East 19th Street, New York. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAW'S, and BOOTE & CO'S. 


MOSAICS in Stock and made to order from any 
design. Large Stock of 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces, 


Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. 
Experienced men kept to set Mantels, 
Grates, and Tiles, 





MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, pte. Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1345 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 


Ritchie’s Patent 
SPIRAL LOCK-SEAM PIPE, 


Put together without Solder. 
Each length a single perfect piece, 
not short lengths soldered together. 
Will outlast any expanding conduc- 


speaking tubes 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Albany St., near Main St., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT., MASS 
A L. FA 


UCHERE & CO. 
Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 








tor, and is far the cheapest and neat- | 
est pipe for spouts, ventilation or |i 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 


-WORKERS 
MEGA: sats 
AANA AAA & STERLING SILVER. 
ARTISTICSTAINED GLASS 


} & R. LAMB, 59C 

















O1T0 F. FALGK XGo- | 


34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. 
H—_NEW YORK. —* _ I 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 





_ Stained Siass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer. 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
N. Y. Office: 26 Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 





























ey : Works, 20 W. 4th St., N. ¥. 





Beautiful & Lasting for OKRNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, 
a 


Stained 
‘Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cats 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 








ZN 
YAS 

















W.C. YOUNG “Pnittbecrais, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





Forty-Eight. 
GEO. R. CLARKE & CO., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 
48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 


Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Facings, etc. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers, De- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Glass works on the premises 











-WM- COULTER & SON: |i; 
“1 101 & 103 E-2"2 ST+ <1) 
+ CINCINNATI: O + |IPiNRH 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Successors TO CooK, REDDING & Co., 

















Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS, 
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New York, Caryl Coleman, No, 9 East 17th St. REPRESENTED BY 


Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylstor St, 


San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 


Ww Montague & Co. Market St. 





Detroit, F. H. Probasco & Co., 201 Woodward Ave. | L ouisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


“hanes” LOWS ART T 
Chelsea, Mass. ; L a S. 
St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 


Chicago, a ee 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, —~ x3 & Hutchinson, Ninth St. Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 


Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
5 Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St.,So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & Mth Sts. | Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Montreal, P. Q., J Wright & Co., 9 Beaver Hall St. 











“Btained Glass. 


Decorators. 





Friederichs & Staffin, 


Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 


107 & 109 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 














33 East 17th an New York. 


Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


Stained Glass of Every Description, 


Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
and Hangings, for either 


Ecclesiastical or Domestic Purposes, 
and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 
Private Buildings. 
Examples of Mr. La Farge’s work may be seen at: — 
Trinity Church, Boston. St. Thomas’s Church, N. Y. 
Memorial Hall, Harvard College. The Brick Chureh, 
N.Y. Garfield Memorial, at Williams College. 


aang Petree reed ore| RUTZLER & BLAKE, 


W. Field. §8.J. Tilden, N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


Steam Heating Apparatus, 


170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 


E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 
Established 1871. Established 1854. 


[Established 1816.]| 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS & SONS, 


Contractors for the Marble-Work of new City Hall, 
Philadelphia, 


Importers, Workers and Dealers in 


Marbles, Granites 


AND OTHER STONES. 


13-5729 MADISON STREET Agents for the Caén Stone and 
ee Aubigny Quarries, France 
: 5.1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
we Sculptural Work a Specialty. 

WM. STRUTHERS & SONS. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








S.S. MARSHALL & BROS., 


Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS. 
No. 62 CEDAR AVENUE, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 





























CHOICE FURNITURE. 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. 
MOSAIC GLASS. 
INTERIOR WOOD-WORK 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 





LOW'S ART TILES. "es" 


For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, &c. 
New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN, Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & 5th Ave., N.Y. 





MANTELS AND GRATES. 


Fine Brass Grates, F nders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, etc. 


Ceneral Agent LOW’S ART TILES. 


FLO AND ORNAMENTAL TILE, 
For Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, etc. Tile Facings and Hearths. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Crestings, Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ARTISTIC TILES 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by 


AL TILE C0 Office, 8 East 17th St.,. NEW YORK. 
1) Works, 92 Third St., South Brooklyn. 





C. H. GEORGE, Importer. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 
Decorations. 
152 &Sth Avenue, New Work. 

















W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR. 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





fea NK AILL SMITH, 


171 1-2 TREMONT STREET 
TA deh ee densecdin.s cédcnceacne ee MASS. 





MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 


For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 





OTTO GAERTN ER, 
Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator, 


47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


28 School Street, Booms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 





WALKER & THOMPSON, 


Decorative Art Leather and 
LEATHER PAPER. 


Embossed, Illuminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
all kinds, for Furniture and Interior 
Decorations. 


No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


Marble Mosaics, 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., B et. 2d & 3d ‘Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. Reference 8: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Note. —A party 
advertising to have superintende 2, all work of this na- 





ture in N. Y. has never superintended any work there. 
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Potter's Mortar 


Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH 


Pp. O. BOX 35. 


CO., Providence, R. I. 











EDWARDS & COMPANY, 


(PATENT) Elevators 


tambien, Electric Bells ana Annunciators, 





| STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M.WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 


CLEM & MORSE, 


Manufacturers and Builders of 











Hydraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passen. 
Fete | mACTMAN© BURGLAR ALARMS FIRE Anns ie | | Hydrastioy Seen Elevators: Pum: Walters 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. Hoisting Tee of is ight app atch : oa Fai : Governor 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. | Machinery, | "*"wow ait and aio Guarryfirect PRuadeiphin, Pa” 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 41 Beaver St. Wi. Y. Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
T. H. BROOKS, Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
anutacturers 0! 
raspy gmt e Oe ING PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Ash-Traps, 


tron-Work, | ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, 





Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 








Established 1874. 


and Grates of all kinds, 
IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS Tron Mambela, end Importers of Tiles. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
| Architectural Iron and Jail Works. | injaig Floors and W. E. WHEELER, 
Architectural " IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS, Successor to R. M. Hubbard & Co. 


_\Iron Railings and Verandas, , = 
lron and Jail} sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, Ww 


JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings Sideboards, 


M. CLEMENTS, Bookcases 


Manufacturer of Hub ’s Patent 


s 
Inlaid Floors and Border. 
The most beautiful and durable floor made. Hundreds of them 
in the finest houses in thecountry. L)lustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Fine dwolling, office, and hotel interiors and Art Furniture from 
special designs. Drawings and estimates furnished on application. 








J 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia Counters, etc. 


84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





G. L. Swett & Company, 


Manuf'’rs of Plain and Ornamenta 


Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, lron 
Sheet es M tal Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
e IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Stru tures. 
| N. B.— Wewarrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. C 
Work. They are the best made and are in use by the ae Printing 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. S. Sub-Treasury and Post-Ofice, 

and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 


REWS., Enorxere. 
Office, ° ° ° 13 Pemberton Square Boston. 
WROUGHT IRON TRUSSES, 
BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 


For ee pony | roofs, floors, Walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designin, 
and construction of many wrought-iron structures, nae ant 
small, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
wrought-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
| ing of the N. E, Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
D. H. AND 





295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 


Cement, | Best English Portland Cement.| Peerless 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. Colors for 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. Mortar. 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. 








'PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











jOHN MATTHEWS, 


First Avenne, Tweuty-sixth and Twenty seventh Sires, 


‘ 


ecorative NEW YORK. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Biast Steam 
Glass by Decoratrve Glass from Late Desigus Executed dy 
Sand Blast or Embossing Processes tn a Heating. 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner 


Page Steam Heater. 


The Cheapest, Most Economical and Efficient 
Heater in the Market. 
SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
Send for Circulars. 

PAGE STEAM HEATING COMPANY, 





' SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND [fO ORDER 
. Send for i):nstrated Catalogue or Estimates 





NORWICH, CONN. 





THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURINC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal.| zen wirn 


Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- 


terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and 


. 
Passenger | 
Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects 


or other models. 


furniture and interiors. 
gr Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and flowers in the panels and tiles for W ool 


E. V. R. THAYER, President. 8S. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 


A HOUSE 











As indicated. 

is warm in winter 
and cool in summer: 
all sound is deadened; 
there is no thoroughfare for 


rats, mice or other vermin; 





ROSENBERC’S 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, steutac. 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKs. D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Man’f’s., 734-740 E 14th 


the spread of fire is checked 







and dampness is kept out. 


a Wholesale Price at Works, 
i) One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00. 


St., N. ¥. 





WATER COLORS} FSTERBROOK'S Tint 









Sample and Circular Free, 


i U.S. MINERAL WOOL 60,, 


22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 








G. Wagner’s Celebrated Specialty, for Architects{and FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. ih 
Designers. Send for Price-List to THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. =i Cc. B. COBU RN & co., 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 27_Park Place, N. Y. 20 John Street, New York, N. ¥. 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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€ievators. 


Z. WILE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved inventions 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 








LOUISVILLE 


MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, 
SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


ELEVATORS, 


Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., 


Between Clay and Shelby, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 
GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 








Established 1835. 


E. E. McCALVEY, 


Manufacturer and Builder of the latest improved 
Steam, Belt, and Hand-Power 
Passenger & Freight Elevators. 
Automatic Hatch-Doors, Also, Invalid Safety-Eleva- 


tors, and Dumb Waiters for Hotels and Residences, 
Send for Illustrated Cireular. 


602 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





t 


Best and cheapest 
Copying - Press made. | 
GEO. A, OHL & CO., | 
Newark, N. J. 








. 
The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 


Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 





United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y. 





To Architects and Builders. Save one-half the 
usual cost of Accident Insurance by insuring in the 
United States Mutual Accident Association, 
820 and 222 Broadway, New York. The oldest, largest, 
strongest and surest Mutual Accident Association in 
the World. Insures against accidents at half the 
rates of stock companies. Architects or Draughts 
men, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 in- 
surance with $50 weekly indemnity at a cost of about 
$25 per annum, or half that amount of insurance at 
corresponding rates. Architects or Master Builders, 
Supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance with 

$20 weekly indemnity. Annual cost, $12. 

How to become a member: — Write for Circular and 
Application-Blank, and when received fill out your 
application, enclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary 
at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be 

promptly mailed to you. 








WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warechouscs. 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. -& 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foliowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom Hovse 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadivg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH Co., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ATLANTIC 


White Lead and Linseed Oil, 


ROBERT COLGATE & CoO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
287 Pearl Street, New York. 





SHINGLE STAINS 


Wuch Preferred to 
LINSEED OL AND CHEAPER ALSO: 


S: rises AY Jr. 10 KILBY ST. 

) oj-+ 3°), a= 
BIS for-circulats: 
A 








BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Worthington Steam Pumps. 


OF VARIOUS TYPES AND PATTERNS. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


For Railway Water Stations, House Tank Service, Hy- 
draulic Elevators, etc. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


QI iis oo. 6064 0'cs:c co ceccccecs $1,000,000.00 
< Reserve for Re-insurance......... 625,741.16 
gy ha a all other Liabilities, 96,655.57 
POW DUT on os eve secesesuccesence 
Fi R E INSU RANC E co ° Total Asseta, January 1, 1882.... 2,565,141.29 
LE ET i aeeietetttienedl 
BUILDING A LS. 


—— 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


MA TERI 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Butlders and Cont 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets, 
































BRICK. — Pp M. 
Common: Cargo afloat, 
Pale 


reaciors.) 



























| | 
°C RR dp 250@$350 | Eastern | | Building Brick Hard 
NE 6a hs Kvocswnrcdsunceuacensise 450@ 525 750 @8& 00 650@ 7 50 8 00@ 8 50f 
Bay State Hard i Salmon ) 
Up Rivers ccccccs ccocee Satsken woke 500@ 550 9 00 j 5 00@ 6 00 5 
Haverstraw Bay .....-.....--.-.| 5 50@ 600 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd suctehers | 
Ist sevecvesccovcces | 600 @ 650 800@ 9 00 16 00 @ 28 00 | @ 14 004 
| Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Pressed 
Fronts: | 19 00 @ 2 00 2500 @ 3000 20 00 @ 24 00 | 
Crotom, BeOWtisccccseccceccccces 13@1400 | Philadelphia | en paki antl 
- Ge casdme cessesccccccecese 14@1500 | 40 00@45 00 § ee ae PER Soe 
rs TO oo ccccccecccccccccccccece 14@1500 | Phila. mould ) a idenumes 
Chicago pressed............ssesee- | 50 00 @ 80 00 § 200 @ 35 00 
Chicago Moulded... .ccscoscccece | 65 00 @ 350 
Baltimore ..ccccccrcccccccccce.coe | 37@ 4100 Be 00 @ sstiajaatiaasigl 
Glens Falls — white.............. 30 @ 3500 | Glens Falls } ani sciumatihieaie 
ss vse cccccecisces ses | @ 27 | 25 00 @ 26 00 } 1200 @ iamsealadalales 
Pas vib 5 kdines cbedvececeres @ 2700 | seg 40 00 @ iaadioaniind 
DERI WREROO. 2 cc cccccccccccccccccces | | Glens Falls ) 25 00 @ oA 
Meulded: | Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 sammecaniag 
Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red.. ...-- | 25 00@27 00 | 30 00@35 00 30 @ aed aes 
— White...... 30 00 a 3500 | 35 00@ 40 00 i @ 
White os } Mold,..++«+.- esos | 45 00@ 60 00 | 45 00 @ 60 00 500 @ 65 00 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enameiled (edge.).... seeees| 8500 @10000 | @ @ 100 00 { @ 70 
Enamelled (edge ab end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @i2500| Dom.) @ gs 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) | 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 65 @ 75 
NS rrr Te | 80 @ 90 
Rosendale Cement.............. s0@ 100 | @ 150 Not Sold, 1253@ 165 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, vouteritie, “ 
Milwaukee . i Not sold. | Not sold. Not sold, 
Portland (Eng slish).. o5eonee 260@ 310 | @ 320 20 @ 350 
(Saylor’s Am. ‘. eres 20;@ 240 250@ 300 250@ 300 
‘ (Dyckerhoff)........... 275@ 315 | 300@ 350 300@ 325 
o (Lafarge) Ecvscsccscenep SOSH ST | Bet anid. 450 @ 
“ 0 | 27% @ 300 | Not sold. Not sold 
B.& 8. (Eng. )P ortland aut eves j 285@ 310 300@ 32! 
at sveee] 260@ 280 275@ 300 
Vorwohler......... pishdh-c0n sane | 265@ 325 
German (Fewer)............. se.| 250@ 270 315@ 335 
“ CIGD sc csnccacccceceess | 250@ 280 300@ 350 29 @ 32! 
NET csinthineibiede asvens | 165| Not sotd. 7 
Hydraulic Lime of Teil.. -| 350 @ 400 | Not sold. 
7 OE Re | 275@ 300 | @ 320 275 @ 325 323@ 350 
Keene’s coarse. 500@ 600 | @ 750 7T50@ 900 650 @ 7 00 
= Dic ad encsees va eonenecs | 925@ 1025 | @ 1150 11 09 @ 12 50 1150 @ 1200 
Lime: | . | 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). | @ 10 | @ 110 Not sold. 100@ 125 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 120 | @ 115 Not sold, 
State, com. cargo rates (nom... “| 75@ 80 Not sold. Not sold. Not soid. 
State, finishing | 9@ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (caleined.).. | 130@ 135 170@ 190 @ 175 160@ 22 
Me cin cis cen ecned -| 150@ 165 @ 225 @ 20 225@ 250 
Hair (Cattle) @ bush.............. } 1@ 2 @ 30 0@ 3 22@ 33 
(Goat)..... foc cceccceccces oe't 30 @ 35 a 30 355@ 40 @ 
eer } 100@ 125 @ 150 100@ 125 mH @ 1M 
STONE. (P cubic foot, wouph.)| Sed kee ee toe noe pe ana 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 
Limestone : | | 
0 re @ 100 | %@ 100 5) @ 375 @ 
JOLIE... ...eceeeees ascescoveccces @ Ba 
TMMROUB 0s cesccccsccescccccccces 35@ 0) 
Serpentine... ..........ceeee- { so@ ew! 


(Continued on vage vi. 
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(Registered Trade-mark, May ist, 1883.) 


"“MORTON’S METAL” F 





Cable and Champion Sash-Chains 


and Patented Attachments. 
The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending 


W indow-Sashes. 


HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 


Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 


‘NIVHI NOIDNVHO 


For a Sass 


























250 LBS 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia 

Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimenusion....... Cite tshitnwedsen tT @ 500 P ton 20 @ 28 | 30 @ 5 00 
Block. suSeanssestesioussinet butte @ 460 P perch 8 50. P cord. | 50 @ 6 00 
Rubble Mibhehons abe sib etAUhseh Medenb | @ 123 @ 159 8 50 @ 

Bluestone: @ sq. ft.) Bf 
EEL 650606 WS pe cksskoSeuvessetetece | 30@ 500 409@ 175 7 @ 100 70@ 9 
Planned ........-ceceece coecesrescseees 50@ 600 75 50@ 100 110 @ 125 

Sandstone, } ———— vl 
Longmeadow... bes cced oboe Seneeeeese 75 @ &5 
Brown (Connecticut)... ....+...+e-eees | 100@ 125@@ 145 1 50 ® cub.ft. 

NN PEP 100 @ | 9 @ 100 55 @ 65 

BROTOR 20. 2 ceccccccccccccccsceesecens 75@ 100 80 @ 9 45 @ 55 0@ # 
DEEL ninth cede cies aveeeeuiee he mean en eeve 75@ 10 80 @ 90 55 @ 65 

Bay of Fundy............--eeeeeeseeeee | @ 100 Not sold Not sold, | 

PED oo cascsandeucenvone seen se sae | 80@ 125 125@ 135 “ 

New Brunswick... .........eeee0. ae @ 100) 9 @ 100 “ 

CREM. .ccccceccccsscccssscccveces sue J @ @ 200 “ 

Marble: , _ | 
Lee, Mass eee ey @ | 175@ 250! Not sold. 200@ 250 
Rutland, white....... } @ } @ 300 350@ 500| 225 @ 250 
Sutherland Falls...........-++-+++ee008| 125@ 175) 2 00 350@ 500) 150 2 50 
Glens Falls, black. .......-..-.+++++++++ | & | 200@ 300 Not sold | 400 450 
Italian, blue-veined.........-.-0++0+5+. @ 50@ 60) @ 440 seni titeces 

: Sienna.. wees aw 300@ 350 Not sold 325@ 650 
Tenne ssee, red.. @ 125@ 250 @ 4 2 00 3 00 
Knoxville.. canes CA &5 @ 90 @ 400 150 
Pennsylvania, blue..........--+++..-00- @ Not sold 223 @ 2 50 
Vermont, white.. ieadecessuce @ 150@ 200 50@ 500 
Slate: Roofing (~ square). Sesenesous ones | _ = ‘om 
2 ETOCM... 0. cece ee cece en eees | 7T00@ 800) 450@ 700 6 25 810 @ 700 
“ purple | 7T00@ 850 550@ 650 > 860 @ 70 
red.. keen eenee @ 1500 13 09 @ 14 00 — @ 16 00 500@ 575 
“i black, Lehigh.. paRemernaten — @ — |} Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 500@ 575 
e * Chapmans.....-.......+ — @— | 60@900 730@ 800) 600@ 625 
Tiles, Am..........+- YP M....-- @ | Monson, Me. Not sold. | 15 90 
| 550@800 | 
LUMBER. — PM. | 
(Ordinary dimensions.) 

Boards: | 

Pine, ist quality, clear......... --» | 6500 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 53 00 | 44 00 @ 49 00 

90 quality ........ccs008 «- ‘ | 5500 @ 60 00 4200 @ 44 00 40 00 @ 46 00 

“« 2 quality errreer Terry TTT | 18 00 @ 22 00 25 00 @ 3a 00 | 37 00 @ 44.00 
Spruce... 2.2... cece cceee cece eens daee @ 25 00 1100 @ 1250 Not sold. | 
Hemlock......... ove nce coveces -seee- | Ca. 17 @ 1s 12 00 @ 12 50 | @ 1000) 11 50 @ 15.00 
Vellow pine ..........--.cececeeeeess > 20 @ 4) 30 00 @ 33 00 @ 28 00 16 00 @ 18 50 
Cypress.. covvcece Scan oced dese . acces a @ 35 00 @ @ 

Cc lapboards : prnhuainanininiens 
Se ee ee @ 33 00 @ 55 00 14 00 @ 22 00 } eT ae 
Spruce... renee hen wen - @ 23 00 @ 3000 Not sold. o— 

Framing Timber: camnidil | 
;. ee oi Ssina caine cxees 13 00 @ 15 50 25 00 @ 35 00 
Spruce........-. onccccesseveeses pees 14 00 @ 18 060 13 50 @ 1450 Not sole. | 18 50 @ 20 00 
Hemlock. ... 2... cccesceccccccece-secees 12 00 @ 15 00 @ 13 vo 19 00 12 00 @ 13 00 
Yellow pi + oe ceien chp heseeenibsane 20 00 @ 30 00 21 00 a 25 00 | 22 00 @ 24 00 

Laths: = 
Pine se eeeeeeressesosscees ee eeere @ 200@ 225 225 @ — ae 
Spruce..........+0 coe cevesces ceccce 215@ 220 200@ 225 Not sold. 240@ 260 

Shingles: n 
gO rere eer 50 @ 600 @ No? sold. 

Pine, sawed........ , deeb inns Seba be 400@ 560 @ 450 2 @ 260 
Spruce, sawed. ..... ....0---+eeeeeeee es 250@ 275 @ 150 Not sold. 
Red wood TTT TT tT ee 2wWea @ 300 550@ 800 30’ $10 @ 28 
aes SEES. wo ccscecveces eves cece sess ee @ a Not sold. -” 6 68 @ 21 
Jedar, sawed... . S evecececoocce eeee @ 200@ 350 @ 230 loo” 5 F 5 50@ 14 
ieeraie [keanenGen > Seererrrrrrrrr 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 Not sold 160 @ 20 00 
Miscellaneous : 
Piles P ft.. tae eeeee 44 @ 6 Piles 6c. P ft. Not so 
Fence pic ke ts, "Spruce Sennen soketeneen 800@ 1000 10 ¢ 00 @ 1800 | Pine, 8 @ luo @ 110 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.).....-...... a 5a@w 3 900 @ Zi  @ ! 
Chestnut ** SS e609 000 seer evcese @ 25 @ 35 | Not 89:4. 8 fa 36 
Finishing W oods: Pp M. ‘ | 
First Quality, Kiln-dried.) 
RRC, 5 sbsb aks EES SS MNS ERSD @ 5500 38 00 @ 4800! 3300@ 4 
Cherry.... secccousvese ck tb eOee seen ce £0 00 @120 09 60 00 a 900 75 00@ 85 00 55 00 @ 65 00 
Chestnut. ......... 2. eceeecceeeces eee0 @ 550 306@ 5000 4500@ 5000 60 06 @ 80 00 
Butternut........... oversees os 40 00 @ 60 00 6900 @ T0000) 400@ 6000 55 00 @ 65 00 
Mahogany, Baywood............... . @180 00} 10000 @ 15000} 15000 @ 180 00 100 0 @ 
” St. Do —_ Povcces ven ee @350 00 | 18000 @ 25000) 25000 @ 300 00 
Maple  eneenesat > snmktie chaccbea 45 00 @ 50 00 4500@ 6500 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 
Oak, red enon ces ccedeneecdccee+ee-e @ 7900 @ 5000! 8300@ 4000 35 00 @ 45.00 
© WEIRD, 00 0 cce ccs cos cecceseesses cs @ 7000 a BW 35 00 @ 40 00 55 00 @ 65 00 
“ quartered . ‘jee RRaeniee sata Semen @ 90 00 6500 @ 7000 5000@ 5500 70 00 @ 80 00 
Sycamore quartere Dedebsacashpaias vest | @ 6500 = 
Pine, clear........ ce pastoceces seeeee | 6500 @ 70 00 3900 .@ 6500 4500 @ 000) 65 00 @ 90 00 
POEL 6onccnvenccsceoes -bennceses Bee 70 00 @ 75 00} 6000 @ 7000 6000 @ 7000 100 00 @ 
Rosewood.. Poe ee @ 6 | @ "| sea 
Walnut, ER a er RN Rl OE | 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 109 00 80 00 @ 120 00 160 00 @200 00 
Whi tewood és thangadevepn esenexaebe 45 00@ 5000} 3800@ 4500) @ 3000 20 00 @ 30 00 
Yellow pine........ ms ere per @4500| 4900@ 4500 3000@ 3500) 30 00 @ 35 60 
Gumwood, best red. acesdustad 3000 @ 3500 . 
PAINTS. (/n oil, pi ib.) 
White lead, Am.. . ns enenes 64 @ 6} 53 @ 6} 64 @ 5a | 1@ & 
SS Fe, onncces csseneoces esunes 5@ 88 | & @ WZ @ 11 4 % 8 
Meh. AM ccsccccvesesenvcccccce seenee j 6 @ 68 | @ 12 5 @ 6 
Me WOE, on cones sentcncces se 0den } 6@ 108 | 7 @ 2 13 @ 2} 4 ® 6} 
D A cacieeakak! hs sban diene 55 @ 60 | 55 @ 60 dry 50 @ 7% | Am. 12 @ 16 
Red Indian, EnQ.......... s-sscesscves 12@ 2 4@ 2 Zz @ 2 L@ 6 
rr TE... ccncndusennenesess sbwene 6@ 15 7@ 12 3 @ 15 4 @ 9 
COED. 2 cc ccsocdnsdnccesescese 2@ #0 18 @ 25 2 @ 2 W@ B 
Green (chrome)... ......-.ceeeesesceeees 8@ 13 °@ 2% 8, @ w 9@ 14 
Groem, Paris. .ccccccccccceccscccevccs 6@ 2 25 @ 40 16 @ 35 “@ 29 
Black, IAMP, .. .- ..00ccccscessccececece 8@ 2 156 @ 25 8 @ 30 12@ 18 
Bins, WUTAMIATING.... . -22< 0000 ccessccces 22 2 1@ 30 ” @ 35 20 @ 35 
Oil, linseed, (raw) ................ _ 53@ 54 | Bi@ 59 43 @ 49 54 @® BB 
. - eae |& 5b@ 57 ya an 51 @ 53 57 @ 60 
TOFpPOMtins. ....cccsccccccccoescesse rs | 30@ 31 35 @ 2 32 34 os @ 41 
Varnish, coach..........+++se.e-00. ;5 @ 150@ 600 125 200 140 @4 
Te jj @ 250@ 300 325 400 175 @3 00 
PUBEY... nc rccrcvccrccscccccesscccseses 2@ 3 2@ 4 02 @ 03 24 
WIRE, 6 occcccccvcvesscevces soe: 0s ) a | H@ 9 | 1@ 1} | 1 @ 2 | 
Paris white, (Eng.,) .......--..+.-. q 30 @ 200 2@ 2 23 a 1 60 
Uitharge, AM........ccee cece cceees j ° 3@ 53 6,2 7 6} 10 | 7 
Pherae, COGFIE) .o.02 0000 cc cece cecccecces w@ 74 lia 20 4 16 . 14 
Umabor, §  cccoccccesescoscces pAens | 11@ 16} 14@ 20 10 9 14 


(Continued on page vii.) 





FISCHER-LEAF C0, 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Marbleized-Iron and 
Slate Mantels, Grates, 
Stoves and Hollow- 
Ware, and dealers in 


AMERICAN, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH TILE. 


Send for Catalogue, and Prices 
351 to 357 Jefferson St., Louisville, 
KENTUCKY. 





THE HOLLAND 
Patent Wrought-lron Boiler 


3 
# 


¢ a eer mate rere: * 
" i‘ ht \ v\ 


mG 





FOR STEAM HEATING. 
HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - - Troy, N. Y. 


PIPE -COVERINC. 








This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can 
not be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor 
can it be made a barbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements,&c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 





PETER BACKUS, 


Steam Heating Apparatus, 


For Public or Private Buildings. 
Sole New York Depot For the Sale of the 


Albany Steam TrapCo.’s Specialties. 


133 & 135 W. 25th St.. New York. 
(Bet. 6th & 7th Aves.) 





Parisian Art and Artists, 


By Henry Bacon, 1 vol. 8vo, $3. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


‘* Very delightful reading” the N. Y. Mail and 
Express calls it. 


“Avery bright book.” —Boston Advertiser. 
** Very pleasant reading.” —Phila. Prese. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT St., Bostow, Mass, 
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Peating and Ventilation. 


The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 

The most economical in use. 

4 Over 50 different kinds, Suit- 

=> able for Families, Hotels, Res- 

taurants and Public Institu- 

tons. Laundry, Hatters’ and 

Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 

Warming-Closets for Pan- 

" tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
”  etc., etc, 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JosEPH S. MILLeR & Brorver, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philatelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-Ltst. 


THE PERRET PATENT 
FURNACES, 


For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &c., will save 











from 50 to 90 per cent in your Fuel Account 


Send for descriptive Circular. 
GEORGE F. GELBACH, 
MANUFACTURER, 

2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 
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lp sire, Self Regulating tI 
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UNIFORM Heats No Gas? Busr, 
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DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 


This radiator is constructed upon the principle of a coil. 
A diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other, 
80 that steam entering passes up one leg to the top of the 
loop, down the other leg to the opposite side of the dia 
phragin, thence into the next loop, and so on through the 
Radiator, securing a PekFecT CIRCULATION and an IMME 
DIATE heating of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
or Low pressure, and surpasses all others in the perfection 
of its operation, beauty of design, and simplicity of construe- 
tion. ‘The loops or sections are made complete and independ- 
ent of each other, and each loop is screwed to the adjacent 
loop by a double-thick wrought-iron nipp'e, thus forming a 
perfect joint not atfeeted by contraction or expansion. 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. It has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 
constructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Libera! discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
price list. Address, 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., Office, 129 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


It is our purpose that everybody sha!] know of 
pew} } bese THE NOVELTY FURNACE 
in as its economy, prolonged durability and convenience, together with 
/ : ow\' the cleanliness, secured by the dust-flue, and the sand-joints pre- 
venting all possibility of the escape of dust, gas or smoke assures 


ITS SUPERIORITY AS A VENTILATING APPARATUS 


which is due to its original, peculiar, and superior construction and 
arrangement of the heating surfaces to the extent that it exposes a 
greater space of surface than any of its competitors, all parts of 
which is economically raised to an even and high temperature for a 
period of prolonged duration enabling it to supply a large volume of 
pure, warm air constantly, an evidence of 


ITS IMMENSE POWER 
derived from one centre drum, directly over the fire filled with 
reflected, surrounded by an outer drum, with an air space between, 
the outer drum receiving the ignited gases and products of combus- 
tion from the fire through holiow arms leading into the bottom of 
the drum which are made to heat thoroughiy the entire surface by 
an inverted partition, deflecting them toward the front where they 
rise and pass over the partition and out, securing a result that is 
APPRECIATED BY THE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
as the following testimonial to our customers will show. 
CHICAGO, MAY 27, 1884, 












__ Way? sIeneo 


CHECK DRAFT 


MR. G. WAGNER, 

DEAR SiR—The No. 36 Novelty Furnace which you placed in 
my house last fall has given complete satisfaction, and thoroughly 
warmed seven rooms and a hall when the thermometer was at its 
very lowest, which was 23° below zero part of the winter. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to any one wanting a perfect and economical 
= Heater. It is entirely free from all gas and dust and easily con 
= trolled and managed Yours respectfully, WM. BISHOP. 
ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 

PHILADEPHIA. 


“BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston, Chicago. Philadelphia, 
HARDWARE, (Wholesale Prices.) 
Nails: (er Cask.) 


} sateen oS 





Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 








Spikes, (wrowght.) ... 26... e ee eee @ 375 350 @ @ 350 
10d, COMMMON.....0.0006 seccceeses Q 350 @ 235 @ 260 @ 32 
BRIMGIO. 0.00 -cccscccrccesvoes vee @ 425 @ 34) @ 335 @ 395 
Ing c nok ee ee ein ee iemeke @ 575 a 460 @ 560 @ 470 
(Finishing nails according to size.) Add $1 50 Add 1 00 pr cask 
(For casing nails add Tic. per keg.) 
Butts: 4x 4”...... (P doz. pairs.) 
PERM « < o0 cas svepsene cevsevesoves @ 150 @ 120 65@ 10 @ 130 
SAPADN| ..... 00. ccecsccrcceseese @ 250 @ 175 @ 1% 
Acorn, Japanned........+. «+++ @ 250 @ 250 2 @ 200 
Acorn, Boston finish....(Ppair.) @ 75 a 75 @ 65 
Broree motal...........0ccesceee @ 200 plain 225 2 @ 175 
Brass (tor cupboards)... @ 15 @ 10 @ 5 
Knows: (p Set.) — 
Mineral, best @ 15 a 10 8 @ 10 @ 10 
Demsky awis deus @ 50 @ 75 65 @ 80 @ 1% 
Hemacite ...........+. a @ 38 l@ 40) @ 7 
POPOGIRER. . 0 000s csccccecsccccass @ 40 @ 12 25 @ 30 @ 30 
Glass, BO], ......0-cecccccesesecs @ @ 75 Vot sold, Not sold. 
Glass, silvered...........eeeeeeee @1% | 88@ 150 @ 150 @ 175 
Bromse Metal... ..c...ssscccccccces 100@ 40 8 @ 200 75@ 250 9 @ 300 
PE cep <e-akrhne 46-55 ne de vas 150@ 30 8 @ 200 150@ 300 @ 1% 
PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES. 
(Subject to inaccessible discounts.) 
Pipe: (Per Foot.) 
Cast-iron, 4”, d’ble thick h 
ya eee 405 @ @ 75 75 @ @ 15 
Cast Iron, 2” d’ble thick ; 
BSB ft.length —=— = cseseses 205 @ @ 35 35 @ } 40% @ 3% 
Cast Iron 4” single thick........ 3 04 @ @ 36 36 @ @ 3% 
“ qv“ 5 ee 1 05 @ | @ 24 3€ ) @ 24 
Wrought-iron, plain, 2”.... 46 @ @ 26 46 @ Q@ 4% 
“ a Lae 19 @ @ ~ 19 @ @ 19 
“ “ ae 11 a @ 43 11 @ @ i 
: enamelled 2”.... 64 @ @ 64 24a 
# S gy 45% 28 @ @ 20 28 & WI 
> Kz oe 15 @ @ 1 2 @ 
Galvanized-iron, 2”........ | 64 @ @ 30 64 @, @ 64 
sie a eee 28 @ @ 104 28 @ @ 26 
“ Pevbevectsodset J 15 @ @ 06 15@ } @ 15 
Brass, drawn, §”..... 30 @ @ 25 70 @ } 
PY cee sivdeh 6a arene 25 @ @ 30 75 @ } 28% 
“ ae? , Meare Seeman Q 4 5@ J 
Lead: (Ver lb.) — - — —- 
PIp@.... see eeeeeeeees | 10% 6} @ a 5} ss 63 @ 
BED og vo.dedececsevessencede 7s @ a 63 74 @ 7 @ 
pa , Pee each........ 190 @ 1% @ 1% @ 
” DR ecenscadey " cvcscees 110@ 110@ 110 @ 
OBO eas akg acowxees 155@ 155 @ 155@ 
Bath Tubs: 
(Tinned and 7 f on — Sa ice 
Jopper, 16 oz. 6 ft......... 19 75 @ @ 1975 9751 — ona @ 75 
ORs oe See | 30% 17 75 @ @ 1775 17 235 5 @ 2 % @ 1775 
Bath Boilers : (100 /bs, pressure.) - seiaiaay 
Copper, 16 oz., 40 gals...... | 30% 28 00 @ 30 gals @ 1800 2400 @ 20% @ 34 00 
~ Hw“ @* ....f°"| BOG 0 @ .2100 2400 @ 55% @ 3200 
Galvanized-iron, 40 gals.....55% 2400 @ Dees 2400 @55% @ 2400 
Solder: 1600@ 17 00 1300 @15% 
Tron: - : —— — - 
I-Beams up to 12”. .......... 060s @ 4 3 @ 4 i 
I-Beams above 12”...... pecssecee é 4 3 @ 4 7 30" 34 
Channel-Beams up to 12”........ 4210 3 j 4 4 
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PAT’D FEB.29=2 AND 
MAY 9121876. 






STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. i 
Le 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
PURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured 


and for sale by 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agente for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. 25 and 27 Green St., amen, N.Y 
Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Gzorer H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., New York City. 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, Phila. 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming Mitton Roeers & Son. Omaha, Neb. 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Runes, Spence 

Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M. Bromwicn, 613 Broadway, 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, IlL.. Sancent, GREENLEAF & Brooas, 45 and 45 Franklin St. 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky.. Georox L. Surrn, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Canada, HugHEs & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, © 
Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Ne_sow & Co., Eighth and 8 
Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main St., Ogden, Utah. 
Wholesale Agents for Rochester and vicinity, 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WiLsow & Rooers, 24 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Pa., and vicinity, Mercnayt & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 


Wholesale Agents’for Baltimore. Md., Lyon, Conkiix & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. ? 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


“Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
South Boston. 


n. 
t. Charles Sta. 





ROTTER, Geppes & Co., 29 Exchange and 10 Aqueduct 8ts., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLLum & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 








JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. 
Boilers of superior quality and design ; 


nished for direct and indirect heat. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


Estimates and specifications fur- 
also Steam Pumps, 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 





| Ha 
ST 
WUE 





THE H. B, SMITH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Heating Apparatus, 


For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 


Gold's Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Gold’s Pin Indirect Radiators. 
Mill’s Sectional Safety Boilers. 


A. MERCER, ENGINEER. 
A Office and Warerooms, 
8137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 





Firen:Hearth 


In various forms, viz: — 
Air-Warming Grates, 
Fireplace Heaters, 
School-Rocm Heaters, 
Steves, Double Heaters, 

Each combining the ventila- 

tion of an cpen fire with the 

power and eeonomy of a 

warm air furnace. 












‘Palace King Furnaces.” 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman $t., New York. 


WARM-AIR 


REGISTERS. 


THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G ©O., 83 Beekman 
St.. New York 64 Lnion St., Boston. 








Established 1827. 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Grates, Open Fireplaces, 
Fenders, Fire Lrons, ete. 
1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
246 Front Street, 
Near Peck Slip, 
New York. 

















\EGURING IMPORTANT SANITARY RESULTS 
eMAde IN3 Size5 ~ XS 


Zen, Coecial CIRC C a. 
J SpeciAL Gi UL e 
fa) FoR SP . nIRG' AR & ART care 














SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, tlt. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


BRADLEY'S 
INSOLAT EDS 
Atft 






For Boers ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 





W. iH. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 


Aa SPECIALTY. 
Also Furnaces and Ranges. 


send for Iiustrated Catalogue. 1455 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia 





Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky-Lights 


S 









é #o ¢ 
& Zz5 
3) 538A 
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— E76 
DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 


Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney : 
with these caps in 
use. Cheap and most ~ 
effective. 


DOUBLE 





PASSAGE, 


QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 


TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalids, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 
without harm. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phlet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


—_ 
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SD>kplights. 


SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERS, 

I hereby caution all persons against purchasing and 
using my patented inventions in skylights, as the pat 
ents thereon have been held by the U.S. Court to be 

ood and valid in law, and that I was the original, 
rst and sole inventor and not anticipated, (see Offi- 
cial Gazette, Vol. XXII, page 1710). 

My patents cover Ventilating Ridge, or Ridge 
Ventilator, inside Base gutters, Hollow Bars with 

utters, cross gutters under all joints and all com- 

inations of the same, 80 important to prevent leak 
age, and all of which features are essential to a per 
fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 

The Maker, the Seller and the User of my inven 
tions are equal infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, | shall hold the user. (Vide U.S. Ke 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919). 

Every Skylight furnished by myself or licensees 
will bear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
aa name. 

very effort is being made to bring my suits to final 
issue, and no pains or expense is spared to that end, 
which will soon be reached. 

No honest man knowing the situation, would buy or 
use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar 
ket, under temporary protection afforded through 
tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, espe 
cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 
more than the genuine, the quality and construction 

which are so well known. 

GEO. HAYES, INVENTOR AND PATENTER, 
71 Eighth Ave. New York. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


AQ 













Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps for Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gntters and Conductors. 

E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 

389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 
eS 








JOHN SETON, ***3sgoxeyienes 


(a Send for new illustrated catalogue and price-list. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best- 
sic Manufactured Solely by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
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VULCANIZED KUBBEK FABRICS 


Of Every Description. 


Rubber Belting, Packing and Hose, 
RUBBER MATS & MATTING, 


For Halls, Floors, Stone and 
Iron Stairways, etc. 


FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. 


Address the Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Cod., 
Warehouse, I5 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas. 


Manhattan Hardware Co., 


READING, PA., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Builders’ Hardware. 














BROUGHTON’S 
Burglar-Proof Sash-Locks;, 


Patented, Oct. 8, 1879. 





Full-size Cut of No. 190, Broughton’s Burglar-Proof Sash-Lock. 


No. Price per doz,, No. Price per doz.; No. Price per doz.| No. Price per doz. 
1 $.40 | 20 $.85 | 45 Nickel $2.50 | 155 Real Bronze $8.00 
2 50 | 2 90 | 50 ‘“ 8.00 (165 . 8.50 
6 60 | 30 95 | 55 Brass 6.00 |175 “4 9.00 
7 70 35 1.00 65 - 6.50 (190 - S 10.00 
10 075 40 2.00 75 “ 7.00 Trade discount, 33}%. 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


The best and latest treatise on American practice in building. 


Clear, readable, reliable and complete. Price, $3.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Publishers, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


TWO MONTHS FREE. 





New Subscribers who pay their Subscription ($6.00) 
for 1885, in full, before December 25, 1884, will re- 


Ceive, gratis, the nine issues for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 
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E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. 


“CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS 


SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
| 
| 
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thas RILL’S EQUALIZING 
AS MACHINE. 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 

The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dew St... N.Y. 





IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 

50 Barclay St., New York. 

In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 





Tro Great 


Church LIGHT, 


a a Patent | wm gi - 
Powerful, the Softes 












The Improved Royal Gas- Machine, 


Manufactured by Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 
Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BEST, , j Economical 
MOST f and Reliable 
DURABLE, = Cas-Machine 





For lighting Country and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES, OPERA-HOUSES, 


Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 
All information furnished on application. 


The Combination Gas-Machine Co. 





DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


MANUFACTURE 


_ Gas-Machines 


~FOR— 


. Lael Lighting Churches, Hotels, 
a Residences, ‘Stores, 
Or any place wanting artificial light. 


The Oldest are Best Machinein use. Over 4,000 Machines in successful operation. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 








CANVASSERS WANTED 


To compete for 


the 


Cash Prizes 


We offer for the largest lists of New Subscribers 


TO THE 


American Architect and Building News. 


$500. 


Send for Circulars, etc., 


$100. 


to 


$150. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, Publishers, 211 Tremont St. Boston. 
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nesrseanete and Juterior Work. 








THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. titted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc,, furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates | 
furnished. ; 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO. 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. KEELER & Co. 


For Private Residences or Public Buildings. Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. EASTERN ACENTS, 
L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 83 to 91 Washi 
in aaa. + Abameet. Chien, w=" Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


i SETTEES AND p 
o Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, o The Newest & Best Styles for All Styles of 7, Styles of % 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, > nick, tongue 


either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, Wood Floors ,E 7 Al aye 





Andrews Folding Parlor Bed. 
) DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
WILL NOT SAG. 


Call 











and « 
see i 
them. 











Send for 








We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 





HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
STILLMAN & NICOLL, Harwood Man'f’g. Co., wod wis RPET 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 91 Summer St., Beotom 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. r N00 Wood Floors, 5.16 inch thick ry inch thick 





for rooms of all kinds, in new and old houses 


We make a specialty of ‘these goods for Fleors, 

imeROVvED SEAT! NC, . Wainscoting, W alls and a eilin both 
Plain and (rnamental. 2 We have the 

a largest variety, largest stoc ck on hand, and 


po A, H ANDREWS & £0, the largest factory in the U. as well as a 








large saw mill and fac tory ina yep 
be r country, devoted exclusively to this business, 
195 Wabash Avenue. ind defy competition in price or quality of 


goods. Send stamp for book of designs and prices, 


and the size of your rooms for diagram & estimates 
CHICAGO, JOHN W. BOUGHTON, 1118 Market St. Phila. Pa 


eine} Tie 
Halis & 


OPERA-HOUSES. 


Send for Catalogue 


Make as a specialty and 
acknowledge no superior 
in their artistic Wood- 
















































































































































































































































































showing 20 Best Styles ; a ast Ge0s E's) 
' manufactured by ities sen Eadie Gaon Hf ; } x W, C. RUNYON & CO., 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., Schools and Churches. $ FI ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
19 Bon.: St., New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. : Manufacturers of 
x . 
mdeisi Patent Lead-Joined 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 3 x END-UP 
Manufacturers and Dealers arf i i x 
Eft Hl fe 
FINE FURNITURE Reb 
ie Be 
; me 
FOR SOME. 6 a ee 6.07 
: and DECORATIONS 
ial ats | Special designs _ deere saa 
— YALIGHTS. 47-49 WEST 14th St., and 48 WEST 15th St. eee Oe 
Reveal bod! Between 5th and 6th Aves., NEW YORK. 
Sea aa Send for Catalogue. 
i Ree ee ee 
BERR R AVR RED un oe 8 ee 
prussasessassasaasssassessnesssassaseseaseciaaaes 
NEW YORK WOOD- TURNING CO. ARCHITECTS NE 
NEW YORK CITY. and owners of new buildings Se: SEaSSStEStesesesseceze! son sSsersssessesess 
































































































































should send for descriptive cir- 
cular of this screen, 
10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO. WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Seething, Mes. Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 
7 For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, etc. Electric Bur 
Just the thing for Office Use, | Sims 2siity these" 


‘Picturesque Sketches. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Publishers, 


Patent Corner Blocks for 
Casings and Wainscoting; 
Stair Builders’ Supplies; 
House and Picture Mouldings. 
Specialty, Square Turned Work. 


See illustrated advertisement in Monthly Numbers. 

















THE REIHER IMPROVED 


Self-Locking Transom Lifter, 


i @ answers equally well for all tran 
q soms. 

Hinged at the top. 

Hinged at the bottom. 

Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 
F. A. REIHER & CO. 

11 and 13 8S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Cut showing the parts belong- 
ing to the transom lifter. 

A. The locking-bar. 

B. The self locking adjusting 
block. 

C. The operating rod. 

D. The lower bracket, 

E. The lifting arm. 

F. The transverse bracket. 








211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 

»vering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Koof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
cased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
w other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The siates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
auy other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 
Ing leakage. 


, RRR 8) a De 
THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE C0,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Val de Travers Rokc Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 

For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 











EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
















GRATE. 


WasHinoron, D.C. 
Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilati 


satisfaction. 
They have fully met your recommendation and come up to m 


ly of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation. "This air being 
ft t passes through the air chamber, pours into the room through 


= more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 


warm and well ventilated. 


Heat-Saving and Ventilating 


, March 29, 1883. 


of your make, which I have had in use the past winter, have given 1 perfect = 3 
tions. They keep the rooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- 


. rations at the top of the grate, bringing a ay of heat which, I think, 


The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my : 
study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly 3 


Yours truly, STANLEY MATTHEWS. 
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The most approved 


STHAM PUMPS 


Now on the United States’ market for 
Hydraulic Elevators, 
House Tank Service, 
Railway Water Stations, etc. 
Water-Works Pumping Engines. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


-_DELAMATER IRON WORKS., 


40 Dearborn St., 16 CORTLANDT ST. 
Works, foot W. 13th S..New York. 





CHICAGO. 





HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PuorocraPuic work. 

Photo-Lithography. —For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 


Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Of all classes. 





HOWARD FLEMING, 
KEENE’S 


cM English Portland Cement, ccuen: 


supply U. S. E rage and the 15,000 bbls. of Portland Cement for Washington Monument. 
TL AR On TEST S _NE Ww vy YORK OFFICE, 23 LIBERTY STREET. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES 


NEW YORK. 
67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


SEND FOR _CTRC 





BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 





INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERIOA, - - Of Philadelphia 


Jenkins’s Patent Valves 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
1868, under al] 
possible conditions, and nev 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List 
To avoid imposition see 
that valves are stamped, 

“Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby St., Boston. 


NEW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE, 


Working without Boller, Gteam, Coal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 


in use since 





71 John St., N. Y¥. 





When stopped al! 
expense ceases. 


No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 
No Gauges. No 

. : rs Pumps. 

No Engineer or other attendant while running. 
UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele- 

vators in Steres or Warehouses, pumping for Tt 

— or domestic purposes, etc., etc. 1,2, 3, 4,7 
10, and 15 H. P. and upwards. Built by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
W cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


Ie GE ie vnc ccnesscevceecene 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 852,970.05 
Secceesen cass ccces + sane ceecece 551,548.96 


Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 1,804,519.21 


Flynt Building and Construction Co., 


PALMER, MASS. 


CONTRACTINC. 


Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 
MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 

AND BUSINESS BLOCKS. 
Also, for the construction of Railroads, Dams and 
Bridges. 

We make Mill-Work a Specialty. 

Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng- 
land. Can give the best of references, and snould be 

pleased to correspond with parties in any locality. 


THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER, 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 
Strong, clean to handle, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples. 

NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEM ICAL CO, 











Cash Capital... ..cccccrccccccccccovecccccsccces oe ccvcccescces coccccccccccscces 83,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Imsurance. ... ......--sscecccecscceees see oe thitetinteenventi: 2,156,781.638 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Seneaaies SebOGRS bec: Obenn sede 473,492.82 
Surpins over all Liabilities .......... 260% pecces oe 3.250,778.61 


10 Warren Street, NEW Y 
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inability of workmen without cogil to bear any share of the 
losses which fall to the lot of most business men ; so that it is 


| necessary, in order to protect the employer, who furnishes the 


| seasons, and bearing the burden of all the losses 
| to arrange for reserving a 


| 


capital, from the danger of giving away all the profits in good 
in bad times, 
fund for contingencies. This is 
sasily done, and may prevent the total collapse, in an unfavor- 


| able year, of an experiment begun with entire success. The 


| houses varying greatly. 
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HAT we should call a Social Science Congress was held 
W recently at Blois, in France, at which, among other 

things, some very interesting statements were m: ade con- 
cerning the experiments which have been tried to promote the 
improvement of the material and moral condition of workmen, 
by admitting them to participation in the profits of the business 
or manufacture which they help to carry on. The first person 
to apply this important principle in actual business seems to 
have been the great Leclaire, a workman by birth and training, 
who, having entered into business on his own account, with a 
small capital saved from his e earnings, was inspired with the 
idea of using his limited opportunities to put in practice a theory 
about which he had thought much. He was himself but 
recently emancipated from the dull and hopeless drudgery of a 
journeyman, and could feel how much his new responsibility as 


a master increased his energy, and with it the amount of work | , 
. rer ‘ : | reserved funds bear interest at the 


which he could do in a given time, and he resolved to try 
whether the application of this stimulus might not be made on 
a small scale for the benefit of his men as weil as himself. He 
was too poor and too prudent to bind himself to divide his own 
earnings among the men, but he reflected that if these, by 
the hope of securing an additional income for themselves, 
would work with a zeal enough greater than usual to accom- 
plish ten per cent more work within a given time, he could 
give back to them this surplus ten per cent without losing any- 
thing himself. Wild as this scheme seemed to his friends, 


form of participation is also unsettled, the practice of different 
Some pay over in cash to each work- 
man his proportiouate share of the profits at the end of each 
year; while others pay nothing in cash, but reinvest each man’s 


| profits in the business, securing thus for him, without his con- 


trol, compound interest on his earnings. The best course, M. 
Chaix thinks, lies between these two. As he well says, although 
the principal end of participation is to encourage habits of pru- 
dence, order, responsibility, and economy, it is not best to push 
benevolence to austerity; and the most successful system is 
found to be one in which a portion of each man’s share of the 
profits is paid over to him in cash at the end of the year, to 


| serve asan immediate reward for the industry of the year, and 


| vice, and this, again is variously answered in practice. 


as a stimulant to renewed saving and effort, while the rest 
is invested in his name and for his benefit. Another question 
is, whether profits should be divided in proportion to the wages 
earned by each man, or in accordance with his length of ser- 
In the 
Chaix printing-office, three years of service is requisite for ad- 
mission to participation, but in order to concede something 


| to the roving disposition of the Parisian workmen, this rule 


is so far extended as to admit men coming from other offices, 
managed on the principle of participation, after one month 
of probation. Once admitted, each man receives a share 


| of the profits of the year proportioned to the amount paid 
| him during the year, either as regular wages or for piece- 


work. The dividend is paid annually, one-third in cash, one- 
third as a credit on a reserve fund, the whole of which can be 


| drawn out when the man leave the office; and the remaining 


Leclaire carried it out, on a small scale at first, but later on a | 


large one; and without, so far as he could see, any loss to him- 
self, he succeeded in improving greatly the material as well as 
the moral condition of those whom he employed, and left an 
example which is every year more generally followed. 


TFFTER Leclaire’s first successful experiment, two gentle- 


men, M. de Courcy and M. Charles Robert, undertook to 

diffuse the knowledge, and, if possible, the repetition of it, 
in the industrial world, and it is perhaps owing partly to their 
exertions that about eighty French manufacturers or contract- 
ors now deal with their workmen on this principle, and within 
the last six years has been established a society for the practi- 
cal study of the methods of participation by employés in the 
profits of business. This society is composed mostly of busi- 
ness men or manufacturers, who carry on their “study” in the 
best possible way, by practising in their own workshops the the- 
ory which they favor. 
pursue this system is M. Chaix, the proprietor of a renowned 
Parisian printing-office, which maintains twelve hundred work- 
men, and keeps more than a hundred presses in operation, and 
the discussion of the subject at the Congress of Blois was siz- 
nalized by the reading of an admirable paper by him. Before 
speaking of his own ” establis hment, M. Chaix remarked that 
many difficulties interfered with the application of a system of 
participation, the most serious of these being, perhaps, the 


third as a credit on a sort of superannuation and insurance 
fund, which can only be drawn at the age of sixty, or after 
twenty-five years of service, or in case of death, when it is paid 
over to the heirs of the deceased man, Credits on both these 
rate of four per cent per 
annum, ‘The average dividend paid to the men in the Chaix 
establishment for the last twelve years has been about seven- 
and-one-half per cent upon the amount of their wages, and the 
total sum paid to them in this way during that time is one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. In regard to the effect of the 
system upon the workmen, M. Chaix says that its tendency to 
encourage economy and prudence the fact that 
about one-half of the sum paid in cash eveyy year is at once 
invested by the men in savings-banks, or in life-insurance poli- 
cies; and it is also remarkable that during the printers’ strike 
of 1878 only sixty-two men, out of the whole number employed, 
quitted their places, and not one of these was a participant in 
profits. 


is shown by 


\ yu AT excellent as well as lively journal, The Studio, makes 


| “{* some very timely remarks in a late issue upon the careless- 


of signs to commercial buildings. 


Among the enlightened employers who | 


ness and bad taste which seems to govern the application 
In all our business streets 
the most prominent feature of the view, whether upward, 
downward, or across the street, is a mass of signs, almost all of 
them ugly, coarse, and vulgar, and each trying to thrust itself 
forward beyond all the rest into the faces of the passers-by. It 


| is needless to say that architects are not responsible for this 


offensive habit, which tends, more than anything else, to destroy 
the effect of their facades, designed without reference to the 
signs; but it is singular that the instances in which some control 
of the signs has been given to the architect should be so rare. 
There are a few cases where signs have been put up in places 


| intended for them, of sizes and shapes suited to those places, 


and colored and lettered according to drawings furnished by 
the architect; and these signs always attract attention, less on 
account of their dissimilarity from the ordinary kind than from 
their real interest as designs, which leads every person of taste 
to stop a moment to enjoy the carefully studied and artistic 
shapes of the letters, or the pleasant combinations of color 
which they present. So far, these architects’ signs have been 
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of the simplest description, but there is no reason why the same 
taste should not be displayed in more elaborate compositions. 
There is paint enough, of different colors, displayed on the 
Broadway fronts, to form, if skilfully distributed, a series of pat- 
terns, miles in length, of ever-changing richness and beauty, and 
it is certain that, until artistic signs become more common 
than they now are, those 
by a corresponding share of public notice. 


\ yilk Builder mentions that Mr. Petrie, the director of the | 


* explorations at Tanis, has returned to London with a col- 
lection of the smaller objects found in the excavations. 
There is an immense number of these, many of them consisting 
of personal ornaments, of a delicate and beautiful kind. Some 
of the most curious are mosaics, in glass, of such extreme mi- 
nuteness of detail as to require a magnifying glass for seeing 
them properly. Besides these are many little silver figures, 
worn as amulets or trinkets, and modelled with great skill. The 
larger objects are mostly of bronze or terra-cotta, the former 
material being found in a great number of shapes, as in nails, 
staples, hasps, keys, lamps, and so on, as well as in a lattice 
window screen of considerable size. A bronze window grating, 
even of very simple design, would at this day be regarded as a 
costly luxury, but there is no reason to think that the owner of 
the house for which this one was made, in the fifteenth century 
B.c., was richer than many of his neighbors, so that a great 
deal of such work is likely to be found as the excavations pro- 
ceed. The domestic architecture of the town seems, in fact, to 
have been luxurious and elaborate in character of buildings, 
} found decorated with glass mosaic, while others 
are covered with delicate hand-worked ornament. Among the 
more interesting objects, as giving the most vivid idea of the 
tastes and habits, and even the appearance of the people who 
lived in Northern Egypt thirty-four hundred years ago, are 
many fragments of cloth, colored in simple patterns, mostly in 
red, as well as a quantity of human hair, found with some of 
the cloth, and probably belonging to the owner. The hair is 
long and wavy, and of an auburn color, the latter circumstance 
givit gan interesting indication of the character of the race which 
held and enriched Tanis. A relic of some philosopher also, possi- 
sibly the lady of the auburn hair, was found, in the shape of a 
glass lens, two inches or more in diameter. ‘This would be a 
curiosity, if found in any collection of objects dating beyond the 
time of Galileo, but as an Egyptian utensil it is of singular 
importance to the history of science. 


fragments being 


E Génie Civil contains an account of certain semi-artistic 
industries carried on at Blois, which is of interest to ama- 
teur decorators, as well as to collectors of such objects. There 
is no manufactirs, in the ordinary sense, carried on in the 


who possess them will be rewarded 


town, but the inience of the traditions and examples of pure 


taste and beautiful workmanship have served to encourage the 
production of tapestry and decorated earthenware on a commer- 
cial scale, by persons who began their work a few years ago as 
amateurs. One of the most remarkable cases of this kind is 








coat of white enamel, on which the design is painted. In many 
of the pieces the decoration is put on the tin enamel before this 
is fired, but the difficulty of painting well on the soft, powdery 
surface of the unbaked enamel is so great that the first coat is 
often fired before coloring, and a second coat put on as a 
ground for the decoration. 


NE of M. Besnard’s pupils, M. Tortat, who occupies now 
() a neighboring studio, has developed a different style of dec- 
oration, using the red clay for a basis, but covering it with 
a ground of blue, gray, green, yellow, or ivory white, instead 
of the pure white tin-enamel of his master. On this rich found- 
ation he lays decorations of chimeras, masks, and arabesques, 
in various colors, heightened with touches of white and black. 
Still another talented and original artist, established in a 
suburb of the city, has devoted himself to a method of decorat- 
ing clay differing from that of both the others, using white clay 
in place of red, and painting directly upon it, covering the whole 
finally with a brilliant lead glaze. This painter, M. Thibauld, 
chooses also a style of design pecaliar to himself, but inspired 
by the beautiful faience of the Italian Renaissance. These 
gentlemen, with their pupils, are rapidly gaining for Blois a 
place among the important centres of artistic production; and 
beside them a lady, Mme. Gagnot-Sausse, has had the courage 
to reject the stock patterns of worsted tapestry which she found 
in vogue among those who worked such materials for the mar- 
ket, and to substitute for them reproductions of the delicate 
and graceful arabesques which she found, ready to be sketched, 
in the ancient castle. The designs which pleased Francis First 
and Henry Second seem to have suited the taste of the present 
age admirably, and two hundred women and girls are now 
engaged in producing tapestries in the new style. 


ar Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, of Paris, has just 
*h’ held two competitions of considerable interest. In the first 
of these, open to artists and designers of all nations, med- 
als of different values were offered for the best designs or models 
for works in stone, wood, clay or glass; in the second, similar 
prizes were offered for completed works. The first prizes, of 
which there were two, of equal value, were large medals of 
gold, worth a thousand frances each, and there were to be in 
addition thirty bronze medals. The decision was to be given 
before the fifth day of October, so that the mails will soon 
aunounce the result, and the designs and objects selected for 
prizes will be exhibited in the Palace of Industry in Paris. 





ype art of aerial navigation has again been slightly 
* advanced by an experiment made in Paris, about four 
weeks ago, by the celebrated Tissaudier brothers, whose 
trial, a year ago, of a navigable balloon, was then regarded as 
an event of great importance. In the present instance the 


' same balloon was used that served in the test of 1883, but addi- 


that of M. Ulysse Besnard, a young artist, who, after gaining a | 


high reputation in Paris as a painter of genre subjects, returned 
to Blois, where he was born, and fitted up a studio there. Asa 
decoration for the walls of his room, he painted some tiles in 
imitation of Italian specimens of the sixteenth century, and had 
them fired by a local potter. The results of this essay encour- 
aged him to try more experiments, and in order to control more 
readily the medium with which he worked, he obtained clay 
and mixed his pastes and enamels for himself, and set up an 
oven for baking the objects which he painted. His very first 
works attracted the attention of connoisseurs, and he was 
applied to so frequently for specimens that he soon found it 
necessary to abandon his canvases and devote himself entirely 
to ceramic decoration. At present, the number of his executed 
works in ornamented clay exceeds twenty-eight thousand, all of 
them being distinguished by the beauty of their design and 
color. Although each of M. Besnard’s pieces is distinguished 
by his signature, “ Ulysse,” they differ widely in style, many of 
them presenting genre subjects, like those which brought him 
reputation in his early days, while others are imitated from 
Spanish, Moorish and Persian works. The processes employed 
in M. Besnard’s workshop are, however, the same in all cases. 
A red clay is taken for the ground, and over this is spread a 


tional power of movement was secured by increasing the size 
of the zine plates used in the battery which furnished energy 
to the electric motor, and by using a much stronger exciting 
liquid. With the help of these, a force of one and one-half 
horses was obtained, and the propelling screw was driven at 
the rate of one hundred and ninety turns a minute. The bal- 
loon was allowed to ascend to a height of thirteen hundred feet 
above the earth, and found at that point a breeze blowing from 
the northwest at the rate of about seven miles an hour. The 
motor was then set in operation, and drove the balloon at the 
rate of nearly ten miles an hour, so that it was rapidly steered 
through a complete circle, and then moved against the wind as 
far as Grenelle. The ascent was made late in the afternoon, 
and, as it was getting dark, the aeronauts then allowed the bal- 
loon to float away to the suburb of Varenne, where they 
descended safely. Although the voyages made by the Tissan- 
dier and Renard balloons seem to us absurdly short, they indi- 
cate, nevertheless, that the time not far distant when 
balloons of a force as much superior to them as that of a steam- 
ship is to the weak struggling of a dory, will navigate the air to 
some practical purpose. No attempts at doing this have ever 
yet been really made, but the evolutions of the ingenious toys 
which the French engineers have devised will soon point the 
way for applying the principles which they discover to air-ships 
made with serious purpose. 
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RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


LonpDon, September, 1884. 


HORTLY before the close of 
the last parliamentary ses- 
sion, Mr. Fenton's plans for 
the restoration of this histori- 
cal building were exhibited 
in the Library of the House of 
Commons, and his exhaustive 
report which accompanied 
them was printed by order of 
the House. When bringing 
the subject before Parliament, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the First 
; Commissioner of Works, an- 

nounced that, should there be 
Trent FIRANESL « serious opposition to the gen- 
eral scheme of Mr. Pearson’s designs, he would ask for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to consider the whole subject ; but that in 
the event of their general approval, he would ask for a vote to com- 
mence the work during this autumn. Later on, he intimated that as 
there was a “general concurrence of opinion favorable to the plans,” 
he proposed to begin operations, and obtained a small vote for the 
purpose. Thus, then, we may consider that generally the designs 
as shown in the Library of the House have been adopted, and are 
about to be carried out, and we therefore propose to examine them 
with the interest their importance, both historically and architectu- 
rally, seems to demand. Mr. Pearson’s report is, in every sense of 
the word, a most valuable document. It is in fact a history of the 
building, from its foundation by William Rufus, in 1097, to its reno- 
vation by Sir Robert Smirke, in the reign of William IV, and 
between these two Williams is comprised a period of something like 
seven hundred and forty years of English history, in most of which 
the great Hall at Westminster is more or less mixed up. Mr. Pear- 
son is not only an accomplished architect but a learned archeologist, 
and this report alone is a sufficient justification of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s opinion of him, when he said: “There is certainly no archi- 
tect in the country better qualified, whether from his great expe- 
rience in such cases, his great knowledge of Gothic architecture, or 
his well-known tenderness in dealing with restorations, to investigate 
the subject.” And accordingly we have a minute and careful account 
of its pa career throughout those hundreds of years. We are 
told of its foundation, of its repairs, of its burning, of its rebuilding, 
of its additions, of its partial demolition, of its restorations and re- 
pairs over again, till the recasing of its walls by Smirke; and now 
again, in his own designs, Mr. Pearson takes up the thread of its his- 
tory, telling us what he proposes to do, and his reasons for it, adding 
thus another half-century to its story. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre tells us that when he first took up the matter, 
all he expected to have to do was simply to restore the walls and the 
flying-buttresses, and probably lengthening the windows (which are 
rather short) on the west side to about the same proportions as those 
on the east side, and the thing was done; but in going to such a 
learned pundit as Mr. Pearson, he evidently reckoned without his 
host. Mr. Pearson immediately plunged into his researches amongst 
old books and prints and foundations, and the result is the designs 
we are now considering. 

After passing through various vicissitudes, the most important event 
in the Hall’s life, after its foundation, seems to have been its rebuilding, 
by Richard II, at the end of the fourteenth century. He built the 
magnificent roof as we now see it, and the great flying-buttresses to 
support it, inserted the side windows, and generally gave it the form 
with which we are all familiar. In addition to this, Mr. Pearson, 
grubbing amongst the old foundations and marks and indications on 
the walls and buttresses, finds that he also built a double-storied clois- 
ter under the flying-buttresses along the west side of the Hall, and 
not only this, but that in early English times there existed at the 
north end of the Hall, and at right angles to it, a wing or projection 
of considerable size, and against which the double-storied cloister 
abutted. These out-buildings have long since been destroyed, but 
their foundations have been laid bare, and they give the key-note to 
the new scheme of restoration. Rebuild this double-storied cloister, 
says Mr. Pearson, and you have a fair idea of the appearance of the 
Hall in the days of its glory under Richard II. He claims to have 
found enough remains to enable him to do this with tolerable accu- 
racy, but as he can hardly say the same for the projecting building at 
the northwest angle of the Hall, since it was destroyed and rebuilt 
more than once, he proposes to adhere to its dimensions in regard to 
plans, and carry it out in harmony with the rest of the work of the 
time of the said Richard. All this sounds feasible enough, though it 
must be confessed it looks somewhat like merely building for build- 
ing’s sake, since some use or other has to be found for the two long, 
narrow stories of the cloister and the two rooms of the projecting 
wing. Accordingly, the upper floor of the cloister, it is said, might 
be useful for keeping papers in, and the ground floor for a carriage- 
drive ; the upper floor of the wing for the use of “grand committees,” 
whatever that may mean ; and the ground story as a “ stand for horses,” 
in place of the old shed now on the site. The first thing one is apt to 
think about it is: Is this the most likely method the builders of Rich- 
ard [1's time would have employed? Parliament sat in the Hall in 
his time, and doubtless the rooms along the west side were required 








for business connected therewith; but to build them now without a 
purpose, just because their old foundations have been discovered, 
seems a strange doctrine to preach. We are told, however, there are 
other reasons; first, the old Norman wall now exposed needs the 
protection of such a cloister to preserve it from destruction, and sec- 
ondly, the west side of the Hall was never meant to be a “ front,” but 
had always buildings of some kind alongside of it; also, that no 
instances of flying-buttresses such as we have here are ever found 
without some low aisle or building between and under them ; and that 
lastly, Mr. Pearson tells us that even from a “ purely architectural 
point of view, it is the treatment he would desire to see carried out.” 

From a careful examination of the report and the remains it speaks 
of, we are inclined to think too much weight is being attached to 
what after all is very slender evidence indeed, and even after we 
have got this double-storied cloister it may be fairly said to swamp 
the buttresses and hide nearly all the side of the Hall itself. The 
“ carriage-drive,” some eight or nine feet below the level of the sur- 
rounding streets, and into which you have to wriggle in and wriggle 
out, is surely a mistake, while if it is desired to provide rooms along- 
side of the Hall, for any or most of the reasons above quoted, why can- 
not the cloister be one story high? The advantages gained would 
be that the windows of the Hall could then be seen, and the flying- 
buttresses stand out as leading features in the composition. 

Mr. Pearson indeed included an alternative design for a one-storied 
cloister among his drawings, and his opinion thereon is entitled to 
every respect. Ho says in his report: “ Fen conceive no advantages 
from this (one-stc. y) treatment; there is no gain in accommodation, 
and the elevation is much impaired. To carry it out would be to dis- 
card the distinct evidences which remain of two stories having 
formerly existed.” As to the question of “accommodation,” it is 
rather wide of the mark, seeing a point has to be strained to find a 
use for the “ accommodation ” after it is provided; as to its effect on 
the elevation, that may be a matter of taste; as to the rest, if we are 
to restore in the style of Richard II, why not work in the spirit rather 
than the letter of the fifteenth century? Can it be supposed for™an 
instant that when Richard remodelled his Hall and built his cloister, 
he cared a brass farthing for any old lines of foundations he might 
come across in the process, or considered himself bound to follow 
them, and build rooms, whether he had a use for them or not, or, 
for the matter of that, he even had any particular respect for the ald 
work he destroyed? Not a bit of it. He doubtless set about to build 
only what he required, making the useful beautiful in the spirit of all 
true art. A great deal of nonsense is gravely promulgated under the 
plea of “restoration.” By all means preserve all the old work we 
can; it is so much history, which we have no right to destroy, But 
when it is a question of rebuilding, which this cloister essentially is, 
why on earth should we be bound to build a long, semi-useless corri- 
dor, of two stories, each twenty feet by two hundred feet, simply 
because Richard II did so before us? Richard built the best archi- 
tecture he could, and we may be sure never troubled himself about 
such superfluities. Mr. Pearson can give us quite as good architect- 
ure, even from a strictly art point of view, as ever Richard be- 
queathed to us, but he cannot give us the old work back again ; it will 
be only an imitation, after all is said and done, always open to ques- 
tion, historically, if not architecturally. If a cloister must be built 
to preserve the old Norman wall, well and good. Let Mr. Pearson 
design one for the purpose, and doubtless it will in every way help 
the elevation and dignity of the Hall; but don’t hamper him with a 
pretence. Let it be his own, in fifteenth-century Gothic if you like, 
and in harmony with the old work, but adapted to its purpose and 
nothing more. 

If all this can in any way be urged for the cloister as now designed, 
what can be said for the wing at the northwest angle? It was origi- 
nally built in the thirteenth century, but it is not pretended to restore 
that. No; only the ground plan is adopted, the architecture being 
that of our friend Richard again. Does it help the grouping? 
Seriously we question it very much. Certainly it cuts off the view of 
the side of the Hall as one approaches it from Parliament Street. 
With all due deference to Mr. Pearson’s cultivated taste and matured 
judgment, is he wise in hampering himself with all these complicated 
problems of “ carriage-drives” he cannot very well get into, and 
“grand committee ” rooms which are out of the way? Would the old 
Hall not look grander and nobler with its long, impressive side un- 
broken by any “ wings,” with its old windows and splendid flying-but- 
treses well defined, and with a moderate-sized cloister, if you like, 
running between and under them ? 

Mr. Pearson’s designs also embrace the heightening of the towers 
at the north end of the Hall, and here we think he is clearly in the 
right, though he admits it cannot be defended by any “reference to 
history or past record.” He is quite right in saying the whole present 
front “has an air of spuriousness,” and that his remodelling of the 
towers will render them more “ worthy of their position and impor- 
tance in the group in which they now play so insignificant a part.” 
And how charmingly his towers are designed! Unhampered by any 
idea of reproducing some questionable past, he is thoroughly at his 
ease, clever and graceful in design and pure in detail, as he knows 
so well how to be. Architecture is, after all, something more than 
a mere study in archeology; here we have the artist at his best. He 
tells us he designed his new upper stage in two floors to preserve a 
more domestic character, and to harmonize Sir Charles Barry’s work 


| with that of the old Hall, and we think he has admirably succeeded. 
! No one could mistake them for “church” towers, and cutting the 
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stage into two floors seems to keep it more in scale with Barry’s elab- 
orate work. We consider this remodelling of the north end by no 
means the least important part of the so-called restoration; on the 
contrary, it is a most essential element. Correspondingly, at the 
south end of the Hall, the north side of St. Stephen’s porch (against 
which it abuts) is shown to be completed in the style of Sir Charles 
Barry’s work, as Mr. Pearson believes Sir Charles himself “ would 
have desired to have seen it completed under present circumstances,” 
and it is needless to add it is thoughtfully and artistically done. In 
matters of minor detail, the side wall of the Hall is shown to be battle- 
mented, and the modern dormers are got rid of, showing sound judg- 
ment in both cases; but as the interior is not over-well lighted at 
present, why not lengthen the windows of the west side to the same 
proportions as those of the east? This we know Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
thought of doing from the first. 

Another point of much importance must still be noticed, and that 
is the sunken condition of the Hall itself. Its floor-line is some eight 
feet or so below the level of the surrounding streets. It isin “a 
hole,” as some one has said, and this is one of the difficulties of the 
problem. It is so difficult that, in order to make his carriage-drive or 
shelter, or whatever it is, on the ground floor of his cloister, at all 
accessible, Mr. Pearson is obliged to propose to lower the levels of 
New Palace yard, so as to get into it from the north, and make a 
long, inclined plane for a similar purpose towards the south—a clumsy 
arrangement altogether, it must be confessed. Now there is on an 
average a space of about seventy feet wide from the outside of the 
flying-buttresses to the street line of the old Law Courts, and it would 
certainly be a pity that this small space should either be cut up by 
“inelined planes” or encumbered with buildings as it was formerly ; 
but surely with a little judicious arrangement of the levels of the 
ground along the west side of the Hall, and a liberal allowance of 
green turf, the dip might be got over in such a way as rather to assist 
than detract from the height of the building itself. Any clever land- 
scape gardener could manage this, as once the so-called “ carriage- 
drive” is got rid of, the problem is shorn of half its trouble. Indeed, 
it is really the said “ carriage-drive ” proposal that creates any serious 
difficulties at all. Once give it up, and the matter is comparatively 
simple; once give up the double-storied cloister for a single one, and 
the “ carriage-drive,” dragged in to make “ use of” unneeded accom- 
modation, vanishes with it. 

Another project for disposing of the levels and other matters is to 
erect a new wing northwards from St. Stephen’s porch, on the site of 


_the old Law Courts, as originally proposed by Sir Charles Barry, thus 


placing Westminster Hall in a court-yard and out of sight. This 
would certainly give plenty of “accommodation,” which, however, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre tells us is not wanted. But it would at the same 
time close up the open space now gained, block up the view of the 
grand old Hall, and destroy what is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting groups of buildings in the world. We may therefore rest 
assured this will not be done. Indeed we feel sure that if Sir Charles 
could see the view now, he would be the first to abandon the pro- 
sal. 

The Government invited criticism on the plans; we have endeav- 
ored to do so fairly and impartially. They are so fortunate in 
their architect, that it seems a pity he should be asked to build what 
may afterwards be found to be a mistake. There is a considerable 
feeling that the objections we have urged are well founded. Surely, 
as another critic has remarked, “a little delay would be better than a 
wrong decision.” : 

Mr. Pearson goes carefully into the question of cost; we do not 
propose to follow him there. We are told the total will be £35,000, 
a mere nothing for a country like England, and cost should certainly 
not be the primary consideration in dealing with one of the most his- 
torical buildings in the empire. If the work is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well, very weil, and if it costs £50,000 instead of £35,000, 
it will be well worth the money. It is very much more important 
that we make sure of doing the right thing, than the cheap thing, and 
if that is secured, nobody will grudge our clever First Commissioner 
the outlay ; the money will be voted without a murmur. 





THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 


HE description of the 
arrangements for heat- 
ing and ventilating the 

Tlouses of Parliament pub- 
lished in the American Ar- 
chitect, for September 20, 
will make the following 
statements more intelligi- 
ble to our readers : 

In last July the mem- 
bers of the House of Com- 
mons were compelled to 
complain of the prevalence 
of disagreeable and nox- 
ious smells. A select com- 
mittee was appointed, with 
Mr. W. H. Smith for chairman, to inves:igate the subject. The evi- 











of Parliament, was the first witness examined, and he told the com- 
mittee that he could not give any information as to the cause of those 
smells, but he was perfectly certain that they did not arise from any 
condition within the House. The apparatus employed for the ventil- 
ation of the Houses of Parliament, with the exception of some minor 
improvements, such as the addition of an accessory machine for inject- 
ing the air, has been correctly described in the report of 1866. The 
fans for propulsion of air have been abandoned, and ventilation is now 
produced by heat applied through coke fires of the simplest construc- 
tion. In very hot weather, a sort of double-acting pump is likewise 
used for injecting the air, which is drawn from the river front. Some 
years ago Dr. Angus Smith was commissioned to test the air which 
passed through the House of Commons on one of the fullest nights, 
the House being quite crowded. He took samples of the air from 
different parts of the House ; he took some of the air which had passed 
through the ladies’ gallery, and his report was that he could find no 
sensible difference between its composition and that of the external 
air. The conclusion to be drawn from the experiment was that the 
ventilation is so rapid in its effects that there is no contamination of 
the air by the presence of several hundred people within the building. 
The air can be changed in every part in ten minutes. It is regulated 
according to the number of people in the House ; and by long expe- 
rience the assistants are so well trained, they know exactly what the 
right quantity of air is. Dir. Percy’s principle has always been that 
too much air cannot be given, provided there is no sensible draught ; 
that is a fundamental principle, he believes, in ventilation. It is found 
that if the velocity of the air does not exceed one foot six inches per 
second, then the majority of people will feel no draught. That was 
determined by Sir Goldsworthy Bonen, and Dr. Percy’s experience 
confirms the accuracy of the statement. At that rate, the thermome- 
ter being 60° Fahrenheit, the motion is not sensible; but a good deal 
depends upon the temperature. The slightest movement of the air 
in very cold weather becomes very sensible. 

As regards the cooling of air, Dr. Percy said that if he had the 
power of cooling the air to a low degree, he would not take the 
responsibility of cooling it very much in hot weather, because then 
great danger would arise to the members. But the air can be cooled 
to the extent of several degrees by causing it to pass over blocks of 
ice in the passage through which the air comes from the river front. 
It is also more or less cooled by the action of spray jets. That is a 
little apparatus for the injection of a small stream of water from a 
high elevation upon a small disc in front. The water seems to become 
pulverized. It is converted into a fine spray which covers a circle of 
about nine feet in diameter. In weather when it is necessary to raise 
the temperature, the air is moistened by steam. But there is great 
difficulty in producing steam free from odor. At one time leaden 
pipes laid in open troughs were used ; but the steam so produced from 
the water in the troughs was not quite free from smell, and Dr. Percy 
had a great deal of difficulty. At last the expedient was adopted of 
passing the steam through large copper tubes or pipes, and letting 
small jets of water drop down upon the pipes. In that way steam is 
generated which is perfectly odorless, and the plan was found so suc- 
cessful it is still adopted. The sewers are ventilated in a simple way. 
There is a little chimney-shaft communicating with the main sewer 
which passes along near the base of the Clock Tower. At the base 
of the Clock Tower there is a large fire kept burning, and in front of 
that fire there is an opening connected with the sewer, up which the 
sewer-gas passes. So satisfactory was the evidence of the officials 
respecting the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, it is not sur- 
prising the committee came to the conclusion that the noxious smells 
did not arise from any deficiency in the sanitary arrangements of the 
Houses of Parliament. At the same time it was said that it would be 
impossible for the most perfect system of ventilation to prevent the 
entrance of offensive smells if they pervade the atmosphere outside 
the House. 

The evidence made it plain that there was a possibility of the sew- 
ers in the neighborhood of the House affecting the air. In spite of 
what surveyors might say, there were too many witnesses to testify to 
the malodorness of the atmosphere when some of the flaps were 
opened. But there was also some other cause more remcte, and the 
committee if they have not been successful in tracing it, are at least 
on the track. It was supposed, for example, that the smell was derived 
from the potteries in pambeth. Mr. Henry Doulton was, however, 
able to explain that no smell or odor of any kind emanates from his 
firm’s potteries, with the exception of the salt fumes which arise for 
a short time when the kilns are at a very high heat. There is no veg- 
etable matter in the clay, and calcined bones are never used. About 
a year ago Messrs. Doulton felt aggrieved by the unwarranted state- 
ments respecting salt glazing, which had been made by members of 
a deputation to Sir Charles Dilke. They explained their process to 
Dr. Angus Smith, and he said there had been gross exaggeration. 
But Messrs. Doulton were eager to remove even the semblance of a 
nuisance, and, after several experiments, they have “been able to 
reduce the quantity of salt, so that fastidious persons would hardly 
say there is the least nuisance. Mr. Fletcher, the Chief Inspector of 
Alkali Works under the Local Government Board, gave evidence to 
the same effect, comparing the results of experiments in St. Helen’s 
Pottery, and he found that the air at Lambeth now contains only one 
and one hundredth-and-fifty-seventh part of the quantity of salt which 
he found in 1873 at St. Helen’s. Messrs. Doulton have done much 


dence has been published as a Parliamentary paper. Dr. John Percy, | to put down the bone-boiling nuisance in Lambeth, but now the place 
who bas charge of the arrangements for the ventilation of the Houses is made a receptacle for much of the refuse of London. 
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One of the members of the committee was Sir Lyon Playfair, and 
it is remarkable that from his own observations he was able to dem- 
onstrate that the offensive odors have been perceptible over a large 
district of London for more than two years. Sir Lyon’s house is in 
Onslow Square, and during the hot weather of 1884 and 1883 it has 
been found impossible, owing to that cause, to keep the windows 
open at night. ‘The odors pass over the district generally between 
two and three o’clock in the morning, occasionally at seven o’clock 
at night, and sometimes but rarely on Sunday evenings. The medi- 
cal officer of health for Kensington has received numerous complaints 
on the subject. He believes the origin of the smells is to be found 
in the brick-kilns at Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith, where the 
refuse from dust-bins is burnt. Sir Lyon Playfair, who has the acute 
smell of a chemist, says he believes the smells arise from some burn- 
ing matters, and from the presence of clay, or a combination of impure 
clay and impure fuel. At Kensington the odor appears to prevail 
when the wind is from the west, at Onslow Square it is when the 
wind is from the south-west. The dust-yards, where refuse that can- 
not be sold to brickyards is consumed, and of which there are several 
within a limited area of the Houses of Parliament, are also considered 
to be a source of nuisance, although the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood make no complaints about them to the sanitary officers. The 
evidence would thus seem to point to the conclusion that the noxious 
smells which gave annoyance to many other people, besides Members 
of Parliament, proceed from dust heaps, refuse of furnaces, or from 
gases emitted from gas-works, saccharine works, and other factories. 
As it was recommended that an officer of the Local Government 
Board should be directed to make further observations, it may be 
assumed that in the next sessiun much more will be heard on the sub- 
ject. — The Architect. 





ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA. —II.! 
ITH such methods of con- 


struction as have been 
described, we are not 
surprised to find that Chaldean 
and Assyrian architects secured 
space by lateral extension, not 
by elevation. The Assyrian pal- 
ace covers an immense extent 
of ground, and consists of an in- 
finite number of rooms grouped 
around various interior courts. 
There seems to have been no 
second story in our sense of the 
word. If a few rooms were ele- 
“vated above others they appear 
to have been raised on a solid 
foundation, not superimposed 
f on the lower voids. To obviate 
, the insignificant appearance 
that even the largest building of 
this sort would have presented, 
set in the midst of a limitless 
plain, the architect raised his 
palace on one of those lofty 
mounds, to which I have already 
referred. Its summit was care- 
fully paved, and it answered the further purpose of providing an 
imposing court around the palace proper. ‘These mounds still stand, 
but the palace walls, even in the best-preserved examples that 
have yet eur unearthed, seldom retain a height of more than ten 
or fifteen feet. Their thickness varies from twelve to twenty-eight 
feet. The rooms they encircle are rectangular, almost always longer 
than broad, and sometimes elongated so as to be, more strictly speak- 
ing, galleries rather than rooms. The temples and so-called observ- 
atories, known to us as “staged towers,” were likewise raised on 
mounds and consisted of a series of cubes, decreasing in size, that were 
placed one upon another, and encircled by external ramps or stairways. 
The arch plays a prominent part in Mesopotamian architecture. 
Necessity prompted its invention; for how could such small units of 
construction have been used without its aid? It must have been first 
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used in Chaldea, but the only existent examples of its true-centered | 


form stand on Assyrian soil, though specimens of the false, “ set-off ” 
vault may be seen among the tombs of early Chaldea. The gateways 
of the town of Khorsabad which had not perished, were roofed with 
semi-circular vaults. One, demolished by M. Grace, for the examina- 
tion of its structure (after it had been mutilated by the removal of 
its sculptures), was built of bricks, not burned but carefully dried and 
skilfully cast into the requisite shape for voussoirs. ‘The side walls 
assed into the vault without any break or preparation, and the arch 
aad no inward projection. Three rows of voussoirs were superim- 
posed upon each other ; but there were no mouldings or structural dec- 
orations of any kind. A softer clay was used to bind the bricks 
together. 
Excellent drains — perhaps the most admirable results of Mesopo- 
tamian building — traversed all sub-structures. Their construction 
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was extremely skilful, and showed various curious methods of vault- 
ing. Pointed-arched forms were here employed at times, but there 
is no evidence to show that any but the round form was used in visi- 
ble places. M. Perrot examines these drains and conduits at length, 
as they give valuable information with regard to the origin of the 
keyed vaults in its various shapes. The old idea that the Etruscans 
were the first inventors of the vault has been exploded by later dis- 
coveries. We know now that the Egyptian well understood its prin- 
ciple, though his use of large stones obviated the necessity of making 
it a prominent feature in his work. But the Assyrian employed it 
in many forms, on a large scale, and in the most conspicuous fune- 
tions. And knowing how he clung to Chaldean traditions, and re- 
membering that small units were alone at the command of the Chal- 
dean builder, we may believe that the latter, too, was skilful in its 
use from very early times, though no relics remain to prove such 
roficiency. ‘The vault was in fact the necessarily national mark of 
Sispetenien work, as the column with its ated was of Egyptian. 
It is thus impossible to say to what nation we should credit its first 
invention. Most probably it was more than once invented ; most 
probably the Egyptian, the Chaldean, and the Etruscan each evolved 
it for himself as necessity arose, and that neither received it as a les- 
son from the other. But to the Assyrian may unhesitatingly be 
accorded the credit of being the greatest vault-builder of antiquity. 

We realize this very clearly when we enter upon the much-disputed 
question as to the mode or modes of roofing he adopted. But before 
summarizing what M. Perrot has to say upon this subject, I must 
give a word to the use of the column in Mesopotamia. 

To Chaldea we should hardly look for stone columns. And in truth 
all we find there are traces of cylindrical piers (built of bricks spec- 
ially moulded for the purpose, or of fragments of stone bound together 
by a coating of masonry), and sculptured representations of slender 
columns, the nature of which is clearly revealed by their appearance : 
they were evidently of wood, covered with a sheath of metal. Pas- 
sing to Assyria we find that an actual wooden column, covered with 
metal representing the scales of a palm-tree was discovered in a frag- 
mentary condition by M. Place, at Khorsabad. And the hint thus 
received from Chaldea was also carried out in stone, but only in a 
timid and subordinate way. Only one fragment of a stone column 
has been found in all Assyria, and again by M. Place at Khorsabad. 
It is of carefully worked limestone, about forty inches in height, and 
includes in one piece the capital and a portion of the shaft; thus 
)lainly showing that it is a survival from similar works in wood. 

‘he shaft is plain, and the capital cushion-shaped and decorated with 
raised lines a do festoons or scallops. This type seems to have 
been frequently repeated, for we see it with but slight variations in 
four bases found in position in front of the palace of Sennacherib. 
But the most common type of capital — as proved by the sculptured 
pictures and by many objects of industrial art — was the capital with 
volutes, originating in ancient Chaldea, afterwards to be seized upon 
by the Greeks, and beautifully developed in their Ionic order. From 
the same source we learn how these columns were used — to support 
the roof of small temples or open pavilions ; to form an open upper 
story or loggia in country houses; to make a small porch — by no 
means a portico, in the Greek sense ; or to support the roof of a cov- 
ered gallery that stretched from the palace door to the edge of the 
platform-mound. Furthermore we learn that a row of animals placed 
at the foot of a facade sometimes supported such bases on their backs, 
which bases supported in their turn columns that were affixed to the 
wall, apparently for the sole purpose of decoration. Diligent research 
has thus demonstrated the existence of the column in Assyria, but it 
has proved at the same time how unimportant were its uses; that it 
was employed mainly, to quote M. Perrot, “for the decoration of 
out-buildings.” The whole genius of Mesopotamian architecture was 
opposed to its employment as an important structural feature. The 
colonnade as the Egyptians and the Greeks understood it was never 
developed ; and that combination of shaft and arch which in the 
hands of Medieval builders produced the most wonderful and almost 
the most beautiful architectural effects that have ever been attained, 
certainly never occurred to an intelligence which was keen and great 
in its own way, but was evidently not of an innovating kind. 

Let us return now to the question of roofing. An infinite deal of 
discussion has been printed on the subject, and even the explorers 
who are best entitled to our credence, here differ among themselves. 
Mr. Fergusson’s “ Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored” has 
done more than any other book to popularize the subject among those 
who speak our language. His theories, as M. Perrot says, “ are im- 
plicitly accepted to this day by English writers.” And yet as our 
author adds — giving ample warrant for his verdict — they are 
“ purely fanciful.” Mr. Fergusson founded his opinions less on the 
testimony of Assyrian work itself than on that of the Persians in the 
later relics of Persepolis. Indeed, at the time he wrote Assyrian evi- 
dence was not sufficiently full to warrant any theory. Speculations 
were alone possible, and Mr. Fergusson’s speculations — formulated 
in that ex cathedra manner which has misled the popular mind with 
regard to other architectural questions as wel! as this — have cer- 
tainly not been sustained by later discoveries. When he wrote Mr. 
Layard had not yet published his second narrative or his second book 
of plates; nor had M. Place yet described the palace of Sargon, 


‘ ; | which to-day is our best known, most completely uncovered, and most 
14 History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, from the French of Georges Perrot 


instructive example. His book, with its elaborate Assyrian restora- 
tions patterned after the hypostyle halls of Persepolis, proves noth- 
ing save how unwise it is to hold an imaginary theory, and to attempt 
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to prove it by imaginary evidence. No slightest trace has been dis- 
covered, as M. Perrot explains at length and in a conclusive manner, 
of the great interior rows of supporting columns which his arguments 
demand. 

The immense heaps of rubbish — consisting of brick-earth mixed 
with broken bricks and pieces of stucco — that fill all Assyrian ruins, 
prove that the roof must have been of great thickness. Indeed, we 
might expect as much, for that protection against heat which was 
insured by the immensely massive wall, must have necessitated mas- 
siveness overhead as well. Wooden beams could not have supported 
such a superincumbent weight, even if they could have been obtained 
long enough to serve in every case. A vault of crude brick seems to 
M. Perrot the most probable device, and the one most in keeping 
with the general character of Assyrian building. And such a vault 
would have been amply able to support the immense weight that is 
proved by the rubbish found to-day. A curious item of evidence is that 
the terrace-roofs of modern houses in the East are kept in condition by 
being rolled with heavy cylinders of stone, and that similar cylinders of 
enormous weight were found by M. Place pierced at each end with a 
squzre hole into which wooden spindles had been inserted. Such a 
roof would perish quickly with its supporting vaults, were constant 
care once relaxed ; but the soft materials of which both were formed 
would not injure —-would indeed, protect from injury — the sculpt- 
ured slabs of the interior. And such is the condition of things in 
the Assyrian mounds to-day. Traces of fire have occasionally been 
found, and in these traces the theory of wooden ceilings once seemed 
to find confirmation ; but as evidence has accumulated, such instances 
prove to have been but rare. In the hundred and eighty-four rooms 
and twenty-eight courts M. Place uncovered at Khorsabad, he failed 
to discover the slightest sign of fire. Nor were there any remains of 
the timber supposed to have been used, though portions of it, in the 
absence of any conflagration, must surely have been preserved, since 
near the doorways pieces of broken beams and panels were discov- 
ered. This might be esteemed but negative evidence. Positive evi- 
dence, however, exists in the vaults still in place in the drains and 
conduits, and the city gateways of Khorsabad, and in the bas-reliefs, 
upon which we constantly see arched openings represented. And 
even more positive evidence than this has been unearthed. In the 


most deeply buried portion of Sargon’s palace, blocks of clay were | 


exhumed, the undersides of which were hollowed segmentally, and 
covered with stucco; and, most convincing of all, even a section of a 
tunnel vault was found, the blocks of which still adhered together, 
though it had fallen bodily from its place. Its under surface showed 
signs of decorative painting. The existence of such vaults explains, 
not only the thickness of the outer wall, which might be attributed 
solely to the desire to exclude heat, but the thickness of the interior 
dividing walls also; this, as I have said, varying from not less than 
twelve to as much as twenty-eight feet. The advocates of the timber- 
ceiling theory found one of their strongest proofs in the great length 
of most of the rooms as compared with their width; but the peculiar- 
ity is equally well accounted for by the difficulty of building a crude 
brick or pisé vault which should be of great dimensions in both direc- 
tions. MM. Flandrin, Loftus, Place and Thomas are the authorities 
upon whose opinion M. Perrot bases his own, and their theory of 
vaulted ceilings rests, to quote his summary, upon several distinct 
pieces of evidence: “ in the first place the incontestable fact that the 
entrances to the town of Khorsabad were passages roofed with barrel 
vaults; secondly, the presence amid the débris of the fragmentary 
arches above described; thirdly, the depth of the mass of broken 
earth within the walls of each chamber; and finally, the singular 
thickness of the walls, which is only to be satisfactorily explained by 
the supposition that the architect had to provide solid abutments for 
arches that had no little weight to carry.” 

Of course it is impossible to decide just how the Assyrian vaults 
were constructed, but the great skill they imply need not seem to us 
improbable. The Assyrian clay has been found by modern explorers 
more tough and plastic than any other with which they were 
acquainted. And even to-day ihe ignorant workmen of Mesopotamia 
are clever at vault-building, dispensing even with the assistance of 
any centering. 

The vault in its most perfect development, in the shape of the 
dome, is also believed to have been familiar to the Assyrians. We 
could hardly have stronger testimony to this fact than that borne 
by certain bas-reliefs illustrated in M. Perrot’s volume — sculp- 
tured representations of towns in which the most important struct- 
ures are covered by semi-circular or conical domes. Such domes are 
not only common to-day in the East, but the line of their descent 
may be traced down through the ages. In the typical-domed build- 
ings of this part of the world, says M. Place, in Byzantine churches 
and Turkish mosques, we see “nothing but late examples of a 
characteristic method of construction which had been invented 
and perfected many centuries before at Babylon and Nineveh.” 
No Assyrian domes exist, but they are universal in the relics 
of a later age, in the remains left on Mesopotamian soil by the Par- 
thians and the Sassanids. And these structures, too, were built of 
brick, Some day when the history of the arch and dome shall be 
fully written; when we shajl have consecutively described for us 
those buildings of Parthia, later Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor that 
are still but yaguely known to the general reader, but are so interest- 
ing and historically so important ; and when the story shall have been 
carried down through the Byzantine centuries into modern Europe, 
we shall better appreciate the immense and double importance of 








Assyrian architecture. We shall better understand bow its influence 
not only affected the Greeks — as, for example, in their Ionic order 
— but in its more characteristic forms affected in another way all the 
products of the East. We shall realize that the builders of Nineveh 
and Babylon were the direct ‘ancestors of those architects who, con- 
structing the great dome churches of the early Christian East, and 
later on the magnificent cupola of Renaissance Italy, perfected the 
most sublime form of rocfing that the world has ever seen. 
M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED IN THE ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION BY MR. T. O'GRADY, BOSTON, MASS. 

N consequence of a blunder, the responsibility for which lies 
between ourselves and the committee in charge of the competition, 
we never had it in our power to publish the designs which won 

the prizes in this ecmpetifion, and only now are enabled to exhibit 
one of the “ rejected addresses.” It will serve, however, to show the 
character and grade of work that future competitors must strive to 
excel, 

SKETCHES OF THE HOUSE OF HENRY HIGGINSON, ESQ., PRIDE’S 

CROSSING, MASS. MESSRS. STURGIS & BRIGHAM, ARCHITECTS, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGN FOR THE HOUSE OF MR. —— BOSTON, MASS. MR. J. 
H. BESARICK, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
HOUSE OF C. H. MOORE, ES8Q., ST. ANTHONY’S HILL, NEAR MIN-— 
NEAPOLIS, MINN. MESSRS. DUNNELL & ELLIOT, ARCHITECTS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE COLONIAL CAPITAL OF VIRGINIA. 


N Thackeray’s “ Virginians,” 
we read that over a century 
ago Madam Esmond took her 

we in the family barouche, with 
iveried footmen mounted behind, 
and drove in great state from the 
little village of Richmond to the 
yay, merry-making metropolis of 
Villiamsburg, some sixty miles to 
the eastward, where his Excellency 
the Rt. Hon. John, Earl of Dun- 
more, then Governor, held his vice- 
regal court. 

One bright morning in the May 
just gone by, I took the train at 
the flourishing city of Richmond, 
now making rapid strides toward 
her hundred thousand souls, and 
in something less than two hours 
alighted in Virginia’s colonial cap- 
ital, no longer the brilliant metrop- 
olis, but a picturesque village of 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
Madam xXsmond doubtless made 
an early start, and dozed comfort- 
ably for many hours in the capa- 
cious recesses of her lumbering 
chariot ere it rolled into the busy 
thoroughfare of the capital known 
as Duke of Gloucester Street, when the shadows of night had fallen. 
The liveried footmen stretched their stiffening legs and dozed also, 
I will venture to aflirm. But when the lights of the busy litile city 
glimmered in the distance, her Ladyship straightened herself with 
dignity, the lackeys up behind grew rigidly statuesque, and the coach- 
man cracking his whip, drove up with a grand flourish before the door 
of my Lady’s town residence. 

Here, a century later, when Madam Esmond’s chariot wheels have 
rumbled away, clean out of the world, after two hour’s ride in a parlor- 
car, our train whizzed across the grounds of the colonial palace, once 
laid out with great taste and elegance, where of yore their Excellen- 
cies, the Viceroys of their most sacred Majesties, the sovereigns of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Virginia, were wont to take the air, 
and the brakemen shouted out “ Williamsburg!” in that untranslata- 
ble guttural peculiar to brakemen, and never intended for the enlight- 
enment of the travelling public. Being of an imaginative turn, I 
could but picture to myself the consternation of the Right Hon. Nor- 
borne Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt, his Majesty’s Governor-General 
of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, and Vice-Admiral of the 
same, could he have been called back once more to take the air along 
the freshly-rolled gravel paths winding through the park which of old 
surrounded his Gubernatorial palace. Would not his Lordship’s per- 
iwig have been lifted from his noble head, when that hideous, pufling, 
screaming monster came dashing along right through the sacred pre- 
cincts of his own proper domain? 1 shrewdly suspect that his Maj- 
esty’s Governor-General of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia 
would have turned and fled. 
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There are few traces left of the palace in which Virginia’s Colonial 
Governors once dwelt in state. ‘The main building was long ago des- 
troyed by fire, after Patrick Henry had lived there as the first Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, and the seat of government had been 
removed to the “ town of Richmond.” The two wings left standing— 
one used for offices, the other occupied by the Rangers, his Excellency’s 
body-guard — became private residences until the late war, when they 
were destroyed by Federal troops. Portions of the foundations are 
still visible, and upon the site of the palace proper now stands a 
grammar school, endowed by one Mrs. Mary Whaley, a worthy citi- 
zen of this place, who died some one hundred and fifty years ago. 
A granite slab set in the wall above the porch commemorates this fact. 
It also states that the building is “the Grammar and Matty School of 
the College of William and Mary,” also situated at this place. But 
why “ Matty?” Possibly in honor of Dame Mary, its founder. 

In the palace grounds, or rather what were formerly the palace 
grounds, is a large earthern mound. Trees have grown upon it, and 
the bamboo-briar and Virginia creeper, run riot there, while the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway curves around its base. In the side 
away from the railway is a cavernous opening, down which one peers 
suspiciously. The shaft is circular, walled up with brick, and is some 
seventy-five feet in depth. This place is familiarly known as Lord 
Dunmore’s ice-house. An enthusiastic young lady of my acquaint- 
ance declares it as her belief that it never was an ice-house, but was 
connected with the palace by a subterranean passage, and that they 
put refractory Indigns there. 

The palace fronted upon a long, narrow common, known as Palace 
Green, stretching from the palace gates to the Duke of Gloucester 
Street. Down the centre of this green ran an avenue of catalpa trees, 
along which Lord Botetourt drove in his coach of state, drawn by six 
milk-white horses, the gift of his royal master, King George ILI, while 
on either side are situated at wide intervals, stately old mansion- 
houses. In one of these, a massive two-storied brick structure, Gen- 
eral Washington had his headquarters for a few days before the siege 
of Yorktown. It was the home of Chancellor Wythe, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, and in one of its rooms he 
died from poison administered by the hand of his nephew. His 
ghost is said to haunt the establishment on the anniversary of his 
death, the only portion of the spectre visible being an ice-cold hand, 
which is passed over the face of the person who chances to occupy 
the apartment in which the murder was committed. ‘There is another 
spectral inhabitant of this mansion —a stately dame in powdered locks 
and crimson brocade, whose high-heeled slippers go tapping along 
the corridors and broad stairway at the dead hour of night; yet the 
cheery little lady, its present mistress, really seems quite contented, 
and not at all afraid of ghosts. ‘This is not the only house in the 
quaint old town enjoying the reputation of being haunted, but the 
spectres of greatest renown are these two who dwell in the stately 
we where Chancellor Wythe was poisoned, and General Washington 
iad his headquarters. 

At the corner of Palace Green and Duke of Gloucester Street 
stands Christ Church, massive and cruciform. This venerable struct- 
ure was completed as it now stands in 1682, though a portion of it 
was erected so soon as 1642. It was the court church, and the spot 
is now pointed out where Sir Alexander Spottswood, the founder of 
the Order of Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, and the first to lead 
an expedition across the Blue Ridge Mountains, had his pew covered 
with a crimson canopy when he was Governor of the Colony in 1710, 
and the gallery occupied by Earl Dunmore, the last of the Colonial 
Governors, and his family, the Countess of Dunmore, Viscount Fin- 
castle, heir to the earldom, the Hons. Alexander and John Murray, 
and the ladies Catharine, Augusta, and Susan Murray. 

The interior of the church has been greatly altered, a pitiable mis- 
take in my opinion. The square, high-backed pews have given place to 
those of a more modern pattern; the goblet-shaped pulpit, with its 
spiral stairway, has been taken down from its perch on the corner of 
the wall; the flag-stone pavement of the aisles has been removed, and 
a wooden flooring substituted in its stead. Lamentable changes! But 
the tombs of those who went to dust bereath the sacred edifice near 
two centuries ago may still be seen along the aisles, and in the walls 
are imbedded marble tablets — one da:ing so far back as 1672 — 
erected to the memory of persons of note in the colony. There are 
three rose-windows in the north and south transepts and above the 
choir-loft, the latter being almost entirely concealed by ivy, indeed, 
the east end of the church is enveloped in ivy, the body of which has 
grown to the size of a small tree. 

In the belfry is the early tomb of Colonel John Page, who died in 
1691-2. He gave the land for the church and grave-yard. He is 
buried outside, his resting-place being marked by a handsome marble 
shaft erected by his descendant, Dr. R. C. M. Page, of New York, 
who also collected the fragments of the original monument, and placed 
them in the belfry. 

I climbed the dark and winding stair to the very top of the spire 
where the bell is hung. An inscription on the bell states that it was 
“the gift of James ‘T'appley to Burton Parish, 1760.” Owing to its 
per silvery tone, a tradition runs that when it was being 
ounded in London, an old lady threw a lapful of silver coins into the 
seething metal. 

There are three communion services of great historical interest 


belonging to the church. ‘The oldest of these consists of a huge sil- | 


ver chalice and paten, and was brought from Jamestown when the 
church there was destroyed. Both pieces bear the inscription, “ Mixe 


” 


not Holy Things with Profane; and on the bottom is another 
inscription in Latin, which shows that the service was presented in 
1661, by Francis Morrison, who acted as Governor on one occasion 
when Sir William Berkeley was absent in England. The second 
service was the gift of Queen Anne, and is of solid gold beautifully 
wrought, consisting of a chalice and paten. The third service, which 
is of silver and consists of three pieces — flagon, chalice, and paten 
— was the gift of George III, and bears the royal coat of arms and 
monogram. ‘The last two services are still regularly used. 

Outside in the church-yard, which is surrounded by a brick wall 
with large iron gates, moulders the dust of generations from the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century to the last quarter of the nineteenth. 
I wandered in and out beneath the tall locust trees, among the Hic 
Jacets and In Memoriams for many hours. Massive marble tombs 
splendidly emblazoned with armorial bearings, “the boast of her- 
ies, the pomp of power,” tell where my lord and lady sleep, the 
grandees of the cavalier Colony of Virginia. Time and weather have 
done their work here. The eulogistic inscriptions are worn indis- 
tinct, the carved cherubim and death’s-heads are covered with lichens 
and moss; the marbles, in many instances, are broken into fragments. 
Under yonder great marble sepulchre, with its coat-of-arms, its grin- 
ning skulls, its smiling angels “rest ye ashes of His Excellency 
Edward Nott, late Governor of this colony, who departed this Life 
the 23d Day of August, 1706, aged forty-nine years.” Here beneath 
this slab reposes Sir Thomas Lunsford, Kt. In that unmarked grave 
over there among the buttercups and grasses lies Lady Christina 
Stuart, whose descendants became the earls of Traquair. That splen- 
did pyramid of marble, with its Latin inscription and heraldic dis- 
play, was erected a hundred and fifty-one years ago above a woman, 
whose race is extinct, and whom the world has forgetten. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 

But all is not pomp and pride here. There is a moss-eaten slab 
which tells of a woman who “after a Pilgrimage of Forty-three yeare 
in a troulgjesome world, Laye Down here to Rest in hope of a joyful 
resurrection. Obij June 6, 1695.” Upon another handsome tomb, 
now sadly mutilated, we read that the woman beneath “blest her 
| Husband with a sonn and a daughter, and departed this life the 12th 
| day of November, Anno Dom. 1702, and in the 20th yeare of her 
age.” Poor little girl, wife and mother, hid away here for near two 
centuries beneath this massive tomb, emblazoned with the family 
crest and arms! 

[ stumbled upon one of those queer chest-shaped tombs, which bore 
the name of James Whaley, husband of one Mary Whaley, the same 
I imagine, who endowed the “ Grammar and Matty School.” Upon 
the panel supporting the foot of the slab is carved, in all the emphasis 
of capitals and italics, the following couplet : — 


“ MATTHEW WHALEY lyes Interred here 
Within this Tomb upon his FATHER dear.”’ 


The grave-yard muse does not seemed to have flourished in the Col- 
ony and Dominion of Virginia, though in this old church-yard there 
are two or three rather florid specimens of the poetical epitaph dating 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. The following is taken 
from the monument erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary Page, who 
died in 1690-91 : — 





‘Thy modest meek and Pious Soul Did Shine 
With well Tempered Nature and Grace Divine 
One to excell in beauty few Could Finde 
Yet thy Rarest Features were of the Minde 
Thou wast a Faithfull and Vertious wife 
Thou greatly loved peace and hated Strife 
Thou wast a prudent and tender Mother 
A true loving sister to Each Brother 
A Choice Friend a Kind Neighbour to all 
A Good Christian Ready at God’s Call 
Thou livd and dyd upon Christ Relying 
Thou dyd to Sin and now live by Dying 
Thy Faith Doth yield, Thy Piety Doth Give 
Restoratives to make thee Ever Live 
Thrice blest Friend, this Epitaph is thy due 
When Saints arise thy Lord will say its true.” 





| It is difficult to reconcile the paucity of punctuation marks and the 
| prodigality of capitals ; but it is comforting to know that the worthy 
| lady commemorated “ greatly loved peace and hated Strife,” even 
though strife is honored with a capital letter while peace is not. 

Among the modern monuments are handsome marble shafts to the 
memory of Dr. John Millingham and Judge Beverly Tucker, the 
author of “ The Partisan Leader,” and other novels, and half-brother 
to Randolph, of Roanoke. 

It was difficult for me to tear myself away from this peaceful city 
of the dead of so many generations. The locust trees in their fresh 
May green were heavy with fragrant bunches of white blossoms ; the 
long grass was studded with thousands of buttercups and purple vio- 
lets; birds fluttered and sang in all the joyousness of spring among 
the tree-tops, through which 


‘The gray church tower with its glittering cross 
Points up to the throne of God.” 


Sleep on, in the shadow of those ivy-mantled walls, Sir Knight, My 
Lady Christine, your Excellency, you gentle dame, who “ greatly 
loved peace and hated Strife ;” the battle is done and rest is come. 
— Correspondence of the Evening Post. 
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CHEAP HAND-BOOKS OF ART. 


i} HE Librairie de |’ Art has proved 
itself a public benefactor, by is- 
suing a cheap, popular edition 
of these works!; for as now given to 
the public at the ridiculously small 
price of 75 centimes (15 cents) a vol- 
ume, it is within everybody’s power 
to possess a first-rate work upon art 
at a nominal price. At present, 
only seven volumes are ready ; but 
when complete, the collection will 
consist of about forty. The little 
volumes are full of wood-cuts; the 
type is good, and the letter-press 
concise and to the point; and now 
that so many persons discourse upon 
art matters without knowing much 
about them, and lacking a similar 
work in their own language, they cannot do better than invest in M. 
Ménard’s volumes. 

The work is divided into three series. The first is purely techni- 
eal, consisting of arithmetic, geometry, perspective, build'ng, stone- 
cutting, carpentry, architecture, anatomy, and the principles of dec- 
orative composition. The second series comprises paper-hangings 
and fans, textile fabrics, tapestry, glass and rock-crystal, enamels, 
ornamentation of books, ivories, furniture, iron-work, arms and armor, 
silver and goldsmith’s works, and jewelry. The third series treats 
of the history of costume, French sculpture and architecture, walks 
about the Louvre and Cluny Museums, and decoration in Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

By this list it will be seen how thorough is the treatment of the 
subject, making the book as useful to the mere “nun as to art 
students and workmen. Each volume, moreover, is divided into 
sections in the same manner, thus: 1. Decoration as applied to archi- 
tecture; 2. Decoration as applied to furniture and common objects ; 
3. Decoration as applied to the person or to costume. This is a much 
better system than that of treating of the architecture of several cen- 
turies under one head, and the furniture under another; for the 
reader gets a precise idea of the entire decoration, whether of build- 
ing, furniture, or costume, during a particular period. Thus, whether 
we open the volume on Egypt, or that on the eighteenth century, we 
find first an account of the buildings; secondly, an account of furni- 
ture, enamels, glass, iron-work, ete., and thirdly, an account of the cos- 
tumes worn, the manner of dressing the hair, etc. The book proves 
once more the fact that there are no people who so well understand 
organization as the French, be it in their museums or in their litera- 
ture. Perhaps the only fault we can find with the book, is the form of 
question and answer in which it is written; better would it have 
been to put the question as a marginal note. 

In the volume on the sixteenth century (the Renaissance, or style 
Henri II), M. Ménard gives account of the work of Vignola and 
Serlio, the author of the treatise upon architecture, and of much of 
the work in the Louvre, and the Palace of Fontainebleau; of Pierre 
Lescot and Philibert Delorme, both of whom worked upon the Louvre. 
Delorme also built a great part of the Tuileries, and the charm- 
ing Chateau d’Anet, which was erected for Diane de Poitiers, a frag- 
ment of which may now be seen in the court-yard of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. Then we have an account of the works of 
Jean Goujon, some of which may still be seen in Paris, at the Hotel 





Carnavalet in the Rue Rambuteau, the former residence of Madame | 


de Sevigné, and now a museum; and also in the Louvre, one side of 
which is said to have been entirely his work. 

But it is on the Loire that the richness of this period of French 
architecture may be studied. The Chateau of Blois is a magnificent 
example. Nancy and Orléans, Sens, and Toulouse, are also towns full 
of Renaissance architecture. From chateaux, M. Ménard invites us 
to the study of tombs, Ligier Richier being one of the principal sculp- 
tors of this period for such work ; Goujon confining himself to secu- 
lar work, such as fountains (fragments of the Fontaine des Innocents 
yet remain in the Louvre), mantelpieces and wall decorations of a 
semi-classical style. One of the finest works of Richier is the tomb 
of René de Chalons, Prince d’Orange, in the Church of Bar-le-Duc. 
It shows the curious taste of the day in being a representation of the 
defunct after death. The prince wished this, and his widow so rig- 
orously carried out his views, that the monument represents him, not 
as a skeleton, but in the actual state of decaying, the flesh hanging 
from the body, and all other hideous details of putrefaction; but at 
the same time offering to God his heart which he holds in his hands. 
So realistic is it that it makes the spectator shudder. Richier’s style 
is rather that of the Middle Ages than purely Renaissance, although 
one sees in it the transition of the former into the latter. Another 








fine tomb attributed to Richier is that of René de Beauvais, in the | 


museum at Nancy. Michel Colomb is well represented by the mau- 
soleum in Nantes Cathedral, erected to the memory of Francois IJ, 
Duke of Bretagne and his wife Marguerite de Foix. Succeeding 


these sculptors were Germain Pilon and Jean Cousin; both of whose | 


work may be studied in the Louvre, in the tombs of Birague and his 
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wife, and of Admiral Chabot. The beautiful marble eg 2 of the 
Three Graces in the same museum is by Pilon. Goujon’s Nymphe 
de la Seine (also in the Louvre), is a beautiful bas-relief of a woman, 


| elegant in form, though somewhat too elongated for classical tastes. 


While glass-painting sensibly declined during this century, it saw 
the birth of various kinds of faience, Palissy, and that called Henri 
II, or d’Oiron ware (without much authority, for it is exceedingly 
doubtful if it was made there.) 

Architecture declined during the seventeenth century : the religious 
wars had destroyed the Renaissance buildings in a great degree, and 
the restorations were more or less wanting in elegance. Slate roofs 
replaced tiled ones, and grandeur was preferred to grace in the 
constructions. Still there is a certain character of their own in the 
buildings of this period, a very good specimen of which is the Lux- 
embourg Palace in Paris, which was built for Marie de Medici. 

During the regency of Anne d’Autriche, the dome appears in 
French architecture. The erection of the hospital of Val de Grace 
was due to a vow made by the queen (who was twenty-two years child- 
less), upon the birth of Louis XIV. The architect was Francois 
Mansart, but it was completed by Lemercier ; Leduc terminating the 
dome. ‘That of the Invalides was also the work of Mansart, and 
that of the Sorbonne was by Lemercier ; of these and others in Paris, 
the Invalides is the most beautiful in form. The Italian, Bernini, 
played an important part in the art history of this period. He man- 
aged by flattery to gain the patronage of the king (Louis XIV) but 
in spite of intrigues his design for the east end. of the Louvre was 
rejected in favor of that by Claude Perrault, which was preferred by 
Colbert. The justice of the minister’s judgment is shown by com- 
paring the present magnificent colonnade facing the Church of St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois with an extant medal representing Bernini’s 
project. The palaces of Versailles and Marly were the work of Man- 
sart and Le Brun. Marly had a central pavilion, surrounded by 
twelve others, which was called the signs of the Zodiac. Louis X1V 
having taken the sun as his attribute, it was but natural that the 
courtiers should name themselves the signs of the Zodiac, as their 
pavilions surrounded the King’s. This is a fair example of the sort 
of conceit to which the people gave way in those times. 

Le Brun was the great decorator of this century, Versailles con- 
taining many examples of his talent. Perhaps the best example of 
decorative work of this period is the Salle d’Apollon of the Louvre 
by Bérain. It is rich in design, and though a mass of gold, not 
overloaded. 

M. Ménard gives an account of the change in furniture decoration, 
that of the Renaissance being sculptured and rarely gilt; that of the 
seventeenth century being ornamented with ormolu mouldings and 
boule, while later on, in the eighteenth century, the taste for paint- 
ing the wood came in. Much of the furniture, so-called Marie An- 
toinette’s, is still to be seen in Paris, at Versailles, and at the South 
Kensington Museum, London. It is of extreme elegance of design, 
decorated with branches or wreaths of flowers upon gold or white 
grounds, and sometimes with medallions, painted by Boucher, or 
plaques of Sevres, porcelain or Wedgwood ware. 

M. Ménard gives examples of Sevres and Dresden china, of Lim- 
oges enamel, and iron-work, of which that of Jean Lamour is the 
most celebrated. 

M. Ménard quotes some interesting accounts of Lamour’s processes 
from his own writings. 

In the volume on 'orfévrerie, the author gives us notices of gold- 
smiths work among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, in ancient 
Asia, and in modern Italy, Spain, Germany, Flanders, and England. 
This volume has numerous illustrations of chalices, reliquaries, and 
secular plate. In the volume on Egypt, M. Ménard explains the 
meaning of the various attributes given to their statues; the sphinx, 
the ostrich feather, the vulture, the solar disc, the lotus flower, and 
the scarabeus. This is most useful, as few people are acquainted with 
the subject, and yet without such knowledge it is difficult to under- 
stand the art of ancient Egypt. 

In conclusion we can only say that we hope the remaining vol- 
umes will soon appear. S. BEALE. 





THE SALT MINES OF NORTHWICH, ENG. 
J HE property of this firm comprises 
I! several independent works in 
Cheshire, which are situated re- 
spectively at Winsforn, Over, Moulton, 
Middlewich, Northwich, Marston, and 
Wincham. All these are white salt 
works, there being also rock-salt works 
at Northwich and Marston. They form 
in the aggregate by far the largest salt 
works in this district, which is equiva- 
lent to saying they are the largest in 
the world; the annual production is 
close upon a quarter of a million tons 
of salt per annum. 

The Adelaide Works, at Marston, 
are those which it was proposed that 
the members of the Iron and Steel 
Institute should visit; but as we have 
lately had an opportunity of inspecting 
the other works of Messrs. Verdin, we 
shall not altogether confine ourselves to those on the programme. It 
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was proposed that the first part of the forthcoming visit should be 
devoted to the rock-salt mine at Marston. ‘This is one hundred and 
ten yards ys and has two shafts sunk within a few feet of each 
other. The first twenty yards of the shaft are five feet square, and 
are lined with a double casing of timber, with puddled clay between. 
Below this, for a farther distance of forty yards, there are cast-iron 
cylinders, three feet six inches in diameter, which carry the shaft to 
a bed of rock that lies between two strata of rock-salt. The upper 
bed has not been excavated, the quality not being considered good 
enough. The rock is thirteen yards thick, and is bored to the same 
size as the iron cylinders. The lower part of the shaft consists of 
twenty-three yards of rock-salt. Especial precautions have to be 
taken in order to prevent water getting to the shaft, and at the back 
of the tubing, otherwise the rock-salt would speedily dissolve, and 
the shaft would fall in. 

The opening to the mine is bell-shaped, and the underground 
workings are very extensive, the rock-salt being excavated to a 
height of twenty-six feet. ‘The air is unusually pure for a mine, 
being, in fact, to all appearance as good as that on the surface; this 
is to be accounted for by the loftiness of the workings. ‘The exhaust 
air from the engines used in cutting the rock-salt assists the ventila- 
tion, but we understand there are no other means of creating an arti- 
ficial circulation. 

The area already excavated is about eleven acres, and the roof of 
this large surface is supported by pillars of rock-salt of exceptionally 
massive proportions, being ten yards square, in place of the ordinary 
eight yards; they are placed Soeake-dlives yards apart. This is a 
wise provision, and no doubt some of the extraordinary subsidence 
to be seen in the neighborhood would not have occurred if better 
supports had been left in old times. .. . 

The cutting-machines are of much the same type as those used in 
coal mines, the cutting-wheel, which works horizontally, being of steel. 
The operation of getting out the rock-salt commences at the top, the 
upper part, which is the most troublesome, being got out by the air- 
engine and by hand, and also by blast with powder; this is for a 
depth of six feet. The remaining and lower part is blasted down as 
required, and as orders for the particular description of rock-salt of 
which it is composed are received. The shot-holes are made by 
hand, and a straw filled with powder is used as a fuse. There 
is practically no danger in this work, as the salt does not fly, 
and there is no fire-damp in the mine. A series of tramways are laid 
down, on which run small trucks carrying loose tubs, which are taken 
up the shaft. The hauling is done by ponies. 

The illumination of the mine is by candles, both gas, the electric- 
light, and paraffin lamps having been tried, but on the whole, candles 
are found to be the most convenient. The mines when illuminated 
have a very pretty appearance, and as seen from the pit-eye, or from 
the elevated parts, bear a strong resemblance to a city at night. 

The rock-salt is sometimes sent away in the lump, just as it is 
brought from the mine, a great quantity in this state being shipped 
to Australia, America, Russia and other countries as cattle salt. For 
other purposes, such as those of copper works and alkali works, or 
agricultural purposes, it has to be crushed and ground. This is done 
at the pit mouth, where there is a mill of special construction, not 
unlike a large bone-mill, and which is driven by a powerful pair of 
horizontal engines. There are first two sets of toothed rollers, which 
break the large lumps up into smaller pieces, and below these are 
smooth horizontal rollers. The powdered salt is then taken by a 
small bucket-ladder, and is either passed over blanks or else screens 
of the degree of fineness required. A good deal of rock-salt is used 
for making salt-cake by the Hargreaves process, to which purpose 
only the finest quality can be applied... . 

At the Marston Works there are also brine springs close to the 
mine. This is a combination seldom met with, as where there is 
brine it is difficult to gain the rock-salt. . .. 

The manafacture of salt from brine is the simplest thing possible, 
and is said to be conducted to-day on the same principle as in the 
days of the Romans. Numberless patents have been taken out for 
schemes which have been suggested, but in the end they have nearly 
all been abandoned. Almost the only exception is the process by 
which patent butter-salt is made. The plant in this case consists of 
circular covered pans fired from below, into which the brine is con- 
stantly fed. The salt as it forms is drawn to pockets in the sides by 
means of revolving rakes worked by a central vertical shaft. The 
waste gases from the furnace are conveyed in flues to beneath other 
pans of the ordinary open kind. The steam given off in the closed 
vessel is also used for a similar purpose. ‘This system has been in 
operation at Messrs. Verdin’s works at Winsford for some time, on a 
somewhat extended scale. Although there is a theoretical saving in 
heat, the test of actual practice shows that it is more costly to pro- 
duce salt in this way than on the old simple principle, and the patent 
pans will probably be dismantled at an early opportunity. 

It may be mentioned that the different grades of salt very largely 
depend on the temperature at which they are produced, and in 
this way the product is often divided into “ boiled” and * unboiled ” 
salt, the former being produced by boiling the brine, and the latter 
when the evaporation is carried on at a lower temperature; it is no 
doubt needless to remind our readers that the stronger the brine the 
higher its boiling point. The brine also requires to be agitated 
during the process of evaporation. ‘This is always done, excepting 
in the special case above referred to, by hand, the operator using a 
large rake with which he draws the salt as it collects to the sides. 





Attention must be paid to keeping it away from the part over the 
furnace, otherwise the plates would speedily become burnt through, 
and care is required in moving hard scale as it forms on the bottom 
of the pans. The pans used are large rectangular vessels made of 
iron plating. Those at the Adelaide Works are sixty-six feet long 
and about two feet deep, but it is said that some of the new pans in 
this district are one hundred and forty feet long and thirty feet wide. 
As there is but one furnace to the pans, and that is only four feet or 
five feet long, it will be easily seen that there is considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping a large pan full of brine at a high temperature, and 
therefore the smaller pans produce the better qualities of salt. In 
old times leaden pans were used. ‘There is one to be seen at North- 
wich which is two feet three inches square. 

This brine, which is drawn from the springs by pumping-engines 
of ordinary type, is fed constantly into the pans, and the salt as it 
forms is, as we have stated, drawn to the side. Here it is filled into 
small square moulds, known as tubs, which form it into the rectangu- 
lar lumps, weighing about fourteen pounds each, and which are so 
familiar in domestic life. Some of the brine springs are more val- 
uable than others, according to the quantity of salt held in solution. 
At Messrs. Verdin’s Winsford Works, the full saturation is about 
twenty-seven degrees; from this two pounds ten ounces per gallon is 
obtained. Extensive stores are required for drying the lumps, and 
packing-floors for putting the produce into sacks for shipment. 

To make the finest table salt, the lumps are ground in a mill, and 
the product is then passed over screens in order to exclude any 
chance impurity. Afterwards it is put through centrifugal machines 
which work at a very high velocity, making several thousand revolu- 
tions per minute, and it is then carefully packed in bags or jars, 
marked or labelled as necessary for exportation. A large quantity 
of the very finest salt is exported to America, the citizens of the 
United States being choice, even to fastidiousness, in the quality of 
the article they consume. 

In the neighborhood of the Newbridge Works, at Winsford, 
Messrs. Verdin, who are the owners of most of the adjacent* prop- 
erty, have built a model village, the greater part of the inhabitants 
of which are employed on the works. Substantial brick-built, six- 
roomed cottages, with excellent domestic conveniences, are let at the 
rate of 3 s. 6 d. per week, including rates and taxes. Four-roomed 
cottages are 2s. 6 d., and some smaller ones even cheaper. There 
are also here an institute, with a billiard-room containing two tables, 
a fine lecture-room capable of holding several hundred people, and a 
library and reading-room. This has not long been opened, and must 
in time lead to very beneficial results. A nominal subscription to 
the employés is charged which is sufficient to keep the place in 
order; the whole of the buildings and equipment having been pre- 
sented by Messrs. Verdin. .. . 

Any account of the salt industry of this district would be incom- 
plete unless some reference were made to the remarkable instances 
of subsidence of the land, evidences of which are to be seen on 
every side in the Northwich district. The River Weaver, which is 
the highway for all the water-borne salt, is constantly sinking, and 
unless Northwich Bridge had been bodily raised at times, there 
would probably be hardly room for a rowing-boat to pass under it 
now. At various parts of the course of the river, one meets with 
large meres, locally known as “ flashes.” One of these, at Wilton, is, 
we are told, about eighty acres in extent, and in parts sixty feet 
deep. These flashes are caused by the sinking of land, where only 
a few years ago there was high ground twenty feet or thirty feet 
above the level of many of these pools. In one part, not far from 
the mine we have described, there is an irregular-shaped basin in the 
high ground, of two or three acres in extent. The bottom of this is 
partly covered with water, said to be thirty feet deep, and the sur- 
face of which is twenty feet to thirty feet below the surrounding 
level. In one part of this basin there is to be seen about two hun- 
dred yards of a railway bank, this length having dropped from the 
remainder of the track, which lies twenty feet or thirty feet above it. 
In the town of Northwich itself there are very few buildings the out- 
lines of which are square. Walls lean all ways, and the brickwork 
shows lines of most devious courses. Windows originally rectangu- 
lar become what may be described as lozenge-shaped, and the floors 
of rooms abound in picturesque undulations. Some of the houses are 
iron-bound, so that the brickwork may hold together; one in particu- 
lar, which we noticed, was in a perfect cage-work of iron. It is part 
of the regular experience of a Northwich landlord to have to “ jack 
up” his property every few years, and in order to facilitate this, the 
walls are generally placed on heavy balks of timber, so that the whole 
may be comfortably lifted together. Unless these precautions are 
taken, the house will gradually sink into the earth, and we are 
informed that at the present time there is oné dwelling in which the 
original first floor is now on a level with the ground, and the front 
door has been cut through the brickwork in order that entrance may 
be made from the street into the first floor direct. 

At Winsford, close by, there are also remarkable evidences of 
earth-sinking, and the houses have gone down so that rooms which 
were once bedrooms are now shops on a level with the street. The 
town-hall has been raised eight feet since it was built, a year or two 
ago. The church has been raised seven times, and the market-hall, 
which was originally entered by a flight of steps, has disappeared 
altogether. It is a delicate thing to discuss the reason for all this in 
the Northwich district, where party feeling runs very high on the 
question of subsidence. The landlords somewhat naturally object to 
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maintain this continual struggle to keep their property above ground, 
and a short time ago attempted to bring in a bill by which a tax on 
the salt should be levied, the proceeds to be applied to maintain the 
buildings on the surface. Although no one, we believe, altogether 
denies that the abstraction of salt causes the settlement in question, 
yet the salt-owners managed to make out so good a case that a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons came to the conclusion that the pre- 
amble of the bill was not proved. It is argued on the side of the 
salt-owners that the brine springs are natural water-courses, and 
that the water is taken in at higher ground, so that it would in any 
case come to the surface, even if not pumped, and it is by brine- 
mumping that by far the greater part of the salt is now obtained. 
That being the case, the salt people say it can make no difference to 
the subsidence question, whether the salt is extracted artificially 
from the brine, or whether it is allowed to find its way into the rivers 
and water-courses or to the sea direct. However this may be, the 
salt-owners claim that asa matter of law they have a right to any 
water found on their land, and there is no law by which they are 
compelled to consider where any substances held in solution may or 
may not be taken up. The interests of both landlords and salt- 
owners are identical to a certain extent. The salt trade is the 
staple of the district, 1,600,000 tons of white salt and 166,740 tons of 
rock-salt being produced in Cheshire during the year 1881. If any 
tax were placed on the commodity which would unduly handicap this 
business, so as to drive it to other quarters, the landlords’ property 
would be of little more value than the salt-owners’ workings.—Engi- 
neering. 





A LIGHTNING-STROKE AT CHICHESTER, ENG. 


N a very large majority of the cases in 
which accidents have occurred to 
buildings which have been furnished 

with lightning-conductors, the mischief 
has been actually traced by competent 
inquiry to some easily recognized fault 
or deficiency of construction. A very 
instructive illustration of the accuracy 
of this remark has quite recently pre- 
sented itself in a form which is worthy of 
notice. Shortly after midnight, on the 
26th of November, during a thunder- 
storm of some severity, a flash of light- 
ning struck the lightning -conductor 
attached to the spire of Chichester Cathe- 
dral, and scattered a considerable portion 
of it into fragments. A letter from “ A 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety ” forthwith appeared in the Eng- 
lish Mechanic and World of Science, 
drawing attention to the accident, and 
commenting upon it in the following 
words: “This seems to open a very 
serious question indeed, because, if so 
elaborate an affair as the Chichester con- 
ductor proved so much worse than use- 
less when a thunder-storm came, what 
. atin security have we that a similar disaster 
may not befall at, say, the Government magazines at Purfleet and 
elsewhere?” In reference to the accident which called forth this 
note of alarm, it may be at once, however, said that it belonged essen- 
tially to the class of occurrences which have been pointed at in the 
beginning of this paragraph. The conductor which was attached to 
the spire was not adequate and competent for the protective work 
which it was intended to perform. It had been put up sixteen years 
azo, when a new spire was erected in the place of the old one, which 
fell in consequence of having been aided as an after-thought to a 
tower that had not been prepared to bear its weight, and was of a 
form which is, happily, now obsolete. It originally consisted of 
twelve No. 15 gauge! copper wires arranged in a double series, side 
by side, and held together by a double strand of zinc and copper wire 
crossing them transversely, and acting as a kind of weft to the longi- 
tudinal copper warp. The conductor was thus a sort of ribbon of 
copper wire, with transverse binding-threads of zinc. The weight of 
the meta! in this compound conductor was ten and a quarter ounces 
per yard, instead of being thirty-six ounces per yard, as it ought to 
have been at the very least, if it had fulfilled the conditions that are 
now required for such a task as it had been required to perform. 
But, besides this, in consequence of having been exposed for sixteen 
years, in its sub-littoral situation, to the blasts of the moist sea-wind, 
the copper wires were in many places eaten into by corrosive action 
where the zine wire of the woof crossed them, so as to reduce to some 
considerable extent their original conducting capacity. The conduc- 
tor was so fixed that it descended from the summit of the spire along 
the slope, and along the face of the tower, then crossed the lead flash- 
ing of the roof, passed down the main wall of the building near the 
intersection of one of the transepts with the nave, and was finally 
plunged into a well dug into the grave-yard about twenty feet from 
the place where it reached the ground. At the time of the storm a 
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flash of light was seen to pass along the upper part of the track of the 
conductor, and this flash was accompanied by an instantaneous crash 
of thunder, that awoke most of the slumbering inhabitants of the 
close. The destruction of the conductor, however, was not discov- 
ered until the second morning after the storm, when some shattered 
fragment was observed projecting from the tower. It was then found 
that about forty feet of the conductor at the top of the spire still 
remained uninjured in its place, but that for the next one hundred 
feet below this the woven metallic band had been scattered into a 
shower of short fragments of copper wire, which were strewed thickly 
upon the roof of the tower and of the lower building. These frag- 
ments were three-quarters of an inch long, corresponded in length 
with the materials of the transverse crossings of the zinc wire, and 
bore unmistakable indications of galvanic corrosion upon their ends. 
The lower portion of the conductor was uninjured, but one of the 
iron rain-pipes, which descended from the roof of the transept a few 
feet away, had been shattered by the discharge. It was therefore 
manifest that from the leaden covering of the roof downward the 
incompetent conductor had been assisted in its work by the roof and 
its numerous iron rain-pipes, and this intelligibly accounted for its 
own preservation through that portion of its course; and it was also 
clear that the earth communication of the conductor was not ample 
enough for the transmission of the entire discharge, as, if it had been, 
the lower part of the conductor would have been shattered like the 
upper part, and the rain-pipe would have remained uninjured. The 
resistance of the earth communication of the conductor, measured 
through the uninjured fragment, was sixty-five ohnis; that is, some 
twelve or sixteen times greater than under any circumstances it ought 
to have been. So far, therefore, from this maligned conductor being 
open to reproach, it had done exactly what it was scientifically bound 
to do, and what any expert could have foretold that it would do, 
under the circumstances which have been described. 

But the critic who sounded the note of alarm in The English 
Mechanic was also egregiously wrong in another by no means unim- 
portant particular. The unfairly maligned conductor had not 
“proved worse than useless when a thunder-storm came.” As some 
more appreciative commentator figuratively but not inaptly remarked 
at the time, it had “ gallantly died at its post in the efficient perform- 
ance of its duty.” Although the lightning-conductor was destroyed, 
the exceedingly beautiful stone spire remained absolutely uninjured. 
It had not even a scar upon its face. This circumstance of the 
destruction of a lightning-rod of too narrow capacity without injury 
to the building to which it is attached is by no means of infrequent 
occurrence. About five inches of the top of the second conductor 
which Franklin himself erected in Philadelphia were destroyed by a 
discharge which was seen to strike the rod, and which also made 
itself visible in a luminous blaze in the dry earth around its base; 
and Franklin adroitly claimed the incident as a proof that Nature 
itself had borne testimony in favor of his invention. The brass wire 
conductor of the war-ship Jupiter was struck at sea on June 13, 1854, 
and the sixty brass wires of which it was composed were shattered 
into fragments the size of a pin; but no injury was done to the vessel. 
A large number of instances of a kind very similar to this well- 
known and altogether typical case might be adduced, did space _per- 
mit; but it must not therefore be inferred that so desirable a result is 
in the proper order of events. When a lightning-rod “dies at its 
post” in a successful defence, as in the memorable Chichester case, 
the auspicious issue is due to the accidental circumstance that no bet- 
ter extraneous earth contact is within the striking reach of the dis- 
charge. If this were the case, the lightning would certainly be 
diverted from the course of the conductor into the more facile way, 
and, in making its devious leap into the more available path, would 
be quite sure to leave the marks of its divergent passage in some 
undesirable form. It is on this account, as well as because of the 
wasteful outlay which is required to supply a new rod when an old 
one has been destroyed, that lightning-conductors of insufficient 
dimensions, and of bad principles of construction, are by no means to 
be looked upon with tolerance, to say nothing of favor, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional good service that may be entered to their account. 
— Edinburgh Review. 





Tue BripGe Over THE Srratts oF Messina. —In the exhibition 
now open at Turin, says a foreign exchange, the directors of the Novara 
& Pino Railway show the drawings and plans for the projected bridge 
over the Straits of Messina. The narrowest portion of the straits is 
two miles across, but the depth there is 150 metres (487’ 6’’), while the 
shallowest part, which is 110 metres (361') deep, runs between Cap del 
Pezzo and Ganzirri. Although the distance across at the latter point is 
half a mile greater than at the narrowest portion of the straits, its 
greater shallowness has caused it to be selected as the spot for the 
bridge. In addition to a double line of rails, it is intended to make the 
bridge wide enough to include a road for ordinary carriage traffic. The 
viaduct will be supported by two land towers and three piers, each 1000 
metres (3280') apart. The foundation of the three piers will be con- 
structed of granite ballast up to within 23 metres (75’ 6’’) of the surface 
of the water, and of granite masonry, the latter being carried to 
10 metres (33') above the water. The bridge will terminate on either 
shore in tower-shaped piers, constructed also of granite, with the ordi- 
nary dry foundations. The height of the bridge above the water will 
be 100 metres (328). The entire upper portion of the bridge is to be 
built of steel, and the construction is to be carried out in the same way 
as the bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis. — Exchange. 
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LABORERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 
‘WEN Act of Par- 


Lo “| liament was 

passed in Au- 
gust 1883, with the 
object of bettering 
the condition of 
agricultural labor- 
ers in Ireland by 
providing im- 
proved house ac- 
commodations for 
them. By it the 
local sanitary au- 
thority is, after 
certain formalities 
are accomplished, 
‘nabled to obtain a 
“ioan from the 
Treasury for the 
4 purchase of sites 
and erection of 
buildings. The 
money is to be re- 
paid in twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, 
or thirty-five years, and the annual instalment of £100, for those 
periods vary from £7 0s. 8d., to £5 7s. 2d. If a cottage should cost 
£100, which it must if the expenses of investigation are counted, the 
local authority will have to pay £5 7s. 2d., for thirty-five years. But 
it is not anticipated that tenants can pay more than a shilling a week, 
and in consequence the deficit between £2 12s. and £5 7s. 2d., must 
fall upon ratepayers. There will also be a charge for repairs. It 
is not surprising that the Poor-Law guardians are not enthusiastic in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act. In two out of the four prov- 
inces in Ireland, as there have been no petitions presented, the Act 
is a dead letter. The committee who were appointed this year for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether any amendments to the Act 
are necessary have not completed their inquiry ; but enough was said 
to suggest the difliculties which attend the least improvement of Irish 
properties. 

The local authority is to take the initiative by asking the Local 
Government Board to hold an inquiry before an oflicial inspector. 
After it has been held, the project is to be advertised. Next there 
is to be an application for a provisional order. ‘Then there is to be 
an appeal to Parliament for confirmation of the order. All this cir- 
cumlocution has to be got through before the guardians are in a posi- 
tion to execute the scheme, or, in other words, to tax themselves. 
Very few and very weary are the victors. It appears that only one 
union has as yet got as far as the application for a loan, and not one 
cottage has been commenced in all Ireland. 

At the inquiry, plans and specifications of the proposed cottages 
must be exhibited, which may be prepared by an architect or a 
builder. The Local Government Board desire to interfere as little 
as possible with the discretion of the sanitary authorities in regard to 
the designs, but the plans are to comply with the following con- 
ditions : — 

1. The number of rooms must be sufficient to provide for the due sep- 
aration of the sexes, and there should be a kitchen and at least two 
bed-rooms in every house. 

2. Every habitable room should have a height of not less than eight 
feet throughout, except in the case of a room constructed in the roof, 
when one-half of the area of the room should have a clear height of 
seven feet. 

3. Each habitable room should have one or more windows of a total 
area of glass of at least one-twelfth of the floor space, and all bed-rooms 
should be floored with boards or tiles; the ground floor should be raised 
not less than nine inches above the level of the external ground. 

4. A proper privy should be constructed, in each case separate from 
the dwelling-house, and distant at least ten feet therefrom; the floor 
should be flagged or otherwise rendered impervious, and raised at least 
four inches over the adjoining ground. 

It is estimated by the officials that a cottage with the minimum 
accommodation described in the above conditions will cost from £65 
to £70. Half an acre of land at 10s. a year, would at twenty-five 
years’ purchase be £12 10s., and the difference between £82 10s., and 
£100 represents the cost of employing a surveyor, fees to oflicers, 
Parliamentary, and other costs. Seventeen-and-a-half per cent, for 
fees, or seven years’ rental, appears entirely disproportionate when 
the character of the work is remembered. 

There is diversity of opinion as to whether such a cottage as is 
proposed by the Local Government Board can be carried out for £70, 
or for much less than £90. The simplest way to solve the problem 
would be to erect a model cottage, but probably a special Act would 
be necessary for so simple an experiment. According to the official 
specification the walls are to be of rubble eighteen inches thick, the 
living room is to be floored with concrete, the bed-rooms with wood, 
and the roof is to be of slates. As the cottages are security for the 
re-payment of the loan it is wise to make them substantial, and it is 
hardly fair to compare the Board’s type of cottage with one that has 
been erected by a private landlord. On the Duke of Devonshire’s 

estate cottages have been built at £105 the pair. The floors in all 
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the rooms are of concrete, but the inspector of the Local Government 
Board maintains that the material is not adapted for a bed-room floor, 
and he doubts whether it has any advantage over mud or clay. The 
| objection to concrete arises from its porosity and slowness in drying 

whenever washed. A civil engineer who has acted for two of the 
Poor-Law unions, said that he had erected a brick and stone and slated 
cottage, containing a kitchen and two bed-rooms for £70; but that if 
a large number of them were built the cost would be about £65. The 
floor of the kitchen would be of flags, and the bed-rooms would be 
boarded. His objection to concrete was the difliculty of getting it 
properly made, imperfect concrete being dangerous. In Wexford 
plans have been prepared for cottages to cost £60 2s. 7d., and if com 
crete were available it was expected that there would be a reduction 
of about £5 on that sum. One witness went so far as to say that 
houses for which the guardians will pay £70 could be erected by a 
farmer for £35; but it supposes that labor will be thrown in. It is, 
however, unwise to be scrutinizing the cost of building rather than 
the legal and official expenses. When it is found that the cost of 
proving the title for the site of a single cottage can amount to £75, and 
for a row of forty-five houses can be £575, it is evident that an oppor 
tunity is offered for law reform. — The Architect. 





VENTILATING HAY-MOWS. 
MARSHALLTOWN, IowA, October 6, 1884, 
To THE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —I notice an article in the American Architect of Sept. 
27, referring to the suggestions of the Scientific American in relation to 
the frequent burning of barns. After endorsing the theories of the 
Scientific American, you also advise architects to give thorough ven- 
tilation to barns and hay-lofts. As this matter is of more vital import 
ance than most people, even scientific men, are aware of, I will 
venture a few suggestions, to bring out and deve lop a proper mode to 
ventilate hay-lofts, and to give veterinary surgeons something to think 
of. I will venture to say that one half of the diseases in horses and 
cattle is brought on by feeding spoiled hay, either taken from hay- 
mows or stacks, also from grain feed that has been heated and spoiled. 
I believe that the heating process, the mouldy parts and must that ft 
produces, will create germs of various kinds that cause diseases in 
horses and cattle and perhaps swine. I will now venture to suecest 
a mode of ventilating hay-mows, stacks or graineries. oo 


I will sugvest 
introducing various air-ducts throuch the hay-mows, both horizontal 
and perpendicular, opening directly outside, so as to admit a current 
of fregh air, which will cool and cure the hay or grain, and leave it in 
a healthy state. ‘This may be done by building board ducts and per 
forating them as much as possible, and then running from the horé 
zontal ducts perpendicular ducts up through the mow, not more 
than eight feet to ten feet from each other. 


Or this may be accom- 
plished in another manner, by using some round instrument, six 
inches to ten inches or even larger in diameter, say a galvanized-iron 
tube; stand it over the openings in the main air-duct, and as the mow 
is filled up, draw these pipes up through the hay, until the top is 
reached. ‘This will afford complete ventilation, which will be in 
creased as the mow becomes heated; hence the fresh air drawn in 
will cool and cure the hay or grain, and by this process thousands of 
tons of hay and grain can be saved and a vast amount of property 
will be saved from the destroying elements. 
further light upon this subject, I am, 
Yours truly, F. M. Exxis, Architect. 


Hoping we may receive 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING CHIMNEYS. 
HARTFORD, CONN., October 10, 1884. 
| To tHe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 





Dear Sirs, _~ A. Do gases resulting from combustion contract or 
expand when rising ? 

1. Should the flue of a high steam chimney be of the same area 
throughout, or gradually increase, or gradually diminish as it 
approaches the top ? 

2. Would it be advisable in any case to suddenly flare or contraet 
the top of such a flue. 

3. Would the same treatment apply to the small chimney of a 
house. : 

4. Is it preferable, as regards draught, to carry the flue of a house 
chimney vertically to the roof, or to give it an oblique, undulatin 
wintwiin, ? é 
course ¢ 

5. What is the proper area of flue for an open fireplace, 3’ 6” wide, 
and 2’ 6” high? ¢ 

6. If a 12” circular flue would allow sufficient area for a civen 

. e e D> 
amount of smoke, is there any objection 'to making the flue 19” 
square, and has the latter arrangement any merits aside from econ- 
omy of construction. 

7. Is an 8” x 8” flue large enough for an ordinary coal grate ? 

B. What treatinent is employed to produce the peculiar effect of 
the shingles on Mr. Mitchell’s house and stable, Gardner Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 

[Answers. A. Gases generated in a confined space expand on emerging 
from it, but contract again subsequently as they lose heat. 

1. In theory, the flue of a steam chimney should be cylindrical, and of the 
samearea throughout. In practice, however, it is now not unusual to in- 
crease the area slightly with the height, at the rate of perhaps one addi- 





tional inchof diameter for every twenty-five feet rise above the base 
2 J J : an 
the effect is thought to be good. i 
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2. If such a flue were of sufficient capacity throughout, it is very doubtfal 
whether any advantage could be gained by flaring at the top, although, if 
the flue were originally too small, a little improvement in the draught might 
possibly be gained in that way. In many cases a damper is placed over the 
top of the chimney, which of course contracts the outlet more or less, with- 
out material disadvantage. 

3. The same principles apply to small as to large chimneys. 

4. For draught, it is almost alwavs best, unless the flue is large, to carry 
it up as nearly vertically as possible. If the chimney is exposed to down 
draughts from higher buildings or hills in the neighborhood, or if it is too 
large for its work, change of course may help to check downward currents, 
and such deviations from the vertical line help to prevent the fall of soot in 
summer from the chimney into the room. 

5. Anopen fireplace three-and-one-half feet wide, and two-and-one-half 
feet high should havea flue 12" x 24’’, or 16’ x 16°’, if possible, although a 
fiue 12" x 16’ might do, if carried up nearly straight. 

6. There would be no objection to using a 12"’ x 12”’ square flue instead of 
a circular one 12 inches in diameter. The circular flue will, however, be 
rather the better of the two, as being less liable to down-draughts. 

7. An8’’ x8" tiue is toosmall fora soft-coal grate, except, perhaps, one of 
the miniature English ones. For hard coal or coke it may be made to do, 
if the chimney is high, and the flue straight; but 8’’ x 12’ would be much 
better. 

B. Staining with oil of creosote. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSIONS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 7, 1884. 
To tHE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — What are the usual commissions charged when an 
architect furnishes complete plans and elaborate details for a house 
costing from seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars, two-thirds 
of the work being done by the day, the architect buying all materials 
and paying all bills for labor and materials, and being responsible for 
same. An early answer will confer a favor on 

Respectfully yours, ARCHITECT AND SUBSCRIBER. 

(We do not think there is any rule or custom in regard to the proper 
charge for the extra work imposed upon an architect by emMloying him to 
buy the materials and pay workmen. Perhaps the commission allowed by 
courts to trustees of estates for baying and selling property for the trust 
estate, which is, we believe, two per ceut on the amount involved, might be 
a guide, although the Jabor and special knowledge required of an architect 
for performing such a duty are greater than those expected of trustees. — 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ]} 

ARCHITECTURAL PICTURE-MAKING. 
CHICAGO, September 14, 1884, 
To rue Epirors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 





Dear Sirs, — I write you to inquire where I may be able to obtain 
a first-class work on architectural picture-making, with ink and water- 
colors. Have seen the work recently published by Mr. Linfoot, but 
ét is not exactly what I wish. Would be much obliged if you could 
give me any information in regard to the matter. 
Yours truly, R. B. HoresKin. 
{To our mind, the most useful book ever published for those who wish to 
work effectively in various styles is J. D. Harding’s ‘‘ Principles and Prac- 
tice of Art.”’ It is illustrated by Indian-ink washed drawings and wood- 
cuts, but they are so admirable of their kind, and the explanations of the 
methods of obtaining effects by light and shade and composition are so 
Gear, that the ambitivus perspective draughtsman will find it a treasure. 
After this, any of Samuel Proat’s books or lithographed drawings will be 
excellent, showing the application by a great artist to architectural draw- 
ing of the technical science to which Harding's book furnishes the key. 
Whese books, with the exercises in Ruskin’s Ylements of Drawing,”’ as 
practice fur the hand and eye, will teach our correspondent all he will need 
to learn fura longtime. The * Principle sand Practice of Art’’ is out of 
print, but may be picked up at the second-hand book-stores, and the same 
3 true of the Prout works. Raskin’s ‘* Elements of Drawing’’ should be 
= if possible, in the Euglish edition, but in default of this, Wiley & 
ons’ reprint, published in New York, is better than nothing.—Eps. AMER- 
CAN AKCHITECT. } 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
Tus Weicutr or Harp-Woops. — The following is given as the 
weight of hard-woods per foot, board measure. Some allowance must 


be made in the weight of fresh cut, as the same wood when green differs 
somewhat in weight in different localities : — 


Name of wood. Green, Dry. Name of wood. Green. Dry. 


lbs. to 1 foot. lbs. to 1 foot. 
ee esos chee en 4} 3} Hickory ........ geewemeses 5 44 
Bpplo..0.. ccrcvosecesers 5 4 . eee 5} 44 
Beech......... poaeenneene 5 44 Lignumvite@......... 20 eee 9 &4 
ON repre ree 4) 3h Maple ..... Senene 2 htsbeke oe 5 45 
Basewood............ eeece 3 25 Mahogany..... ee eeeees sees 5} 4) 
SED -<neninvbnensanen’ 4 3 Nan bechnssch weenctasens 5 4} 
ROFLY ...c000 aasenesees _ 4} SIG Poghele occ voccccsefoosscce 3} 2} 
ypress o secterecece 4 3 Rosewood .... ... asenove 8 6} 
SE esencacsnvaes onus 4 3 Walnut..... induscteeeess 45 31-5 
BARR oc cccccscscccs sonceseses 4 3 


— Miss. Valley Lumberman. 





Evecrric Ligut-Hovuse at Rio pe Janeiro. — An electric light- 
bouse has lately been erected on the island of Raza, at the entrance to 
the Bay of Rio Janeiro. ‘The light-house proper is eighty-five feet in 
height, and is built upon a rock two hundred and thirty feet in height, 
go that the focus of the light of the apparatus is fixed at a total eleva- 
tion of three hundred and fifteen feet above the sea. The electric cur- 
rent is produced by a continuous-current Gramme machine, working at 
the rate or seven hundred revolutions, and feeding a light rated to be 
of two thousand candle-power. ‘he Gramme machine mentioned is 
worked by a stationary surface condensing steam-engine, such arrange- 
ment being rendered obligatory, owing to the lack of fresh water. All 
the fittings are double, so as to prevent interruption by unforeseen 


| 


accidents; still, to render positive certainty, oil-lamps of high lighting 
power are always kept in readiness. The light is of the revolving class, 
having two white disks and one red, succeeding one another at intervals 
of fifteen minutes. It is asserted that, on clear nights, the light is 
visible as a distance close on to thirty-five statute miles; but the gen- 
eral efficacy of the system is tremendously impaired during foggy 
weather. — Engineering News. 

In THe StyLte or Queen Anne. — Let me offer a few reflections on 
the mania for Queen Anne houses that is now rife, and which I venture 
to pronounce a failure, and which, with more certainty, will be decreed 
a failure a generation hence. The thing is all wrong and on wrong 
principles. The Queen Anne architects indulged in no such ridiculous, 
fantastic freaks as we see now exhibited, and simply because such was 
entirely opposed to the nature and character of brick. Brick is a 
simple, honest, plain material, with a good color and hard, smooth sur- 
face —that is all. Whatever style can display these qualities best is 
the Queen Anne style and no other. The result of the modern caprices 
will be seen ten or twelve years hence, when certainly decay will have 
disintegrated or destroyed the whole, or when the owner’s heart will 
have sickened of the frequent repairs and restorations. The‘old Queen 
Anne houses produced effect by the beautiful color and surface, the 
bricks being laid almost touching, with the thinnest wash of mortar 
between. ‘The result is that no rain or damp ever gets between. The 
modern system of building is opposed to this, thick layers of mortar 
being interposed, with the certain result that all the elaborate gables, 
etc., soon begin to separate. Bricks put together in elaborate forms 
have no strength, no more than stones laid on earth, but displayed in 
surface it becomes as firm and smooth as a billiard-table. Even mould- 
ings should be raised in the faintest degree, and the less they are the 
richer the effect. There is an old house out at Clapton, a “ seminary 
for young ladies,” that for design, simplicity, and pure brickwork, 
mixed with stone and design of outline, puts to shame all the brick 
phantasmata that are now covering the city. Looking at the preten- 
tious masses that cover the new settlement of Cadogan Square or line 
the Embankment, one does not feel at all drawn back to the days of 
Queen Anne. There is a coarse, raw treatment in their embroidery, to 
which the brick lends itself but reluctantly. The material is too rude 
for such fine work. There is another fad in house adornment, which, 
it may be said, has run its course. ‘This was the daubing over houses 
“liver-red,” green, blue, etc. These efforts looked daring enough at 
first, but presently, as the dirt accumulated, they turned all kinds of 
horrid tints, and the house looked dirtier and shabbier than ever. — 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 





A Gravity Raitway.—Some interesting particulars regarding a curi- 
ous railway at Falcon Cliff Castle, on the Isle of Man, have recently been 
supplied by a British railroad journal. The railway, as described, con- 
sists of an up and a down line of four-foot gauge, running parallel for 
about fifty yards on a gradient of about one in three. The vehicles, 
two tramway cars, are moved by water poured into an iron tank upon 
which each car rests, and the running is controlled by a stationary 
hand-brake. The tank is of angular shape and rests upon four wheels 
of the usual railway-coach pattern, with a single flange on the tire. 
The shape of the tank necessitates two of the wheels being placed lower 
than the other two, while the body of the car, resting on the horizontal 
line of the angle, admits of it preserving a perfect level, although run- 
ning on so enormously steep an incline. A cable, permanently fixed at 
each end to the cars, runs in the centre of the four-foot gauge, and 
round a wheel about six feet in diameter stationed at the top of the 
gradient. The brake referred to is upon this large wheel. The length 
of the cable is such that, when one car on one pair of rails is at the to; 
of the gradient, the other upon the parallel pair of rails is at the bot- 
tom. The tanks upon which the cars are fixed are fed with water at 
the top of the incline and emptied at the bottom, the weight of water 
in the filled tank being sufficient to sink this car to the bottom of the 
gradient, and at the same time, by means of the attached cable, to 
draw upon the car. The mechanism for filling the tanks can be worked 
by the same man who has charge of the brake of the wheels upon 
which the cable revolves, and by means of which the speed of the run- 
ning of the cars is controlled.—The Jron Age. 





Tue Bennincton Monument. — The Bennington Battle Monument 
Association elected Thomas Allen, artist, of Boston, a member of the body, 
Saturday evening. Mr. Allen is a great-grandson of the Rev. Thomas 
Allen of Pittsfield, Mass., who won renown as the fighting parson of the 
Revolution, at the battle of Bennington. The sculptor, Olin L. Warner, 
of New York, who has for some years been a member of the Association, 
and who is a descendent of Samuel Warner, a brother of Col. Seth 
Warner, of Bennington battle fame, and Mr. Allen were elected the 
confidential advising artists of the Association. The Association is a 
close corporation, and its list of members is generally full, but the 
policy of the body is to keep a few vacancies for the election of persons 
like Messrs. Warner and Allen, who are artists, and are descendants of 
those who fought in Bennington, or are otherwise likely to be disinter- 
estedly identified with the monument project. The object of this is to 
bring an art element into the Association, which shall not only aid in 
the erection of a suitable monument, but shall have an esthetic care for 
it when it is erected. — Troy (N. Y.) Times. 





A Cuurca Buitt From A Sincte Tres.—A redwood tree, cut in 
this county, furnished all the timber for the Baptist church in Santa 
Rosa, one of the largest church edifices in the country. ‘The interior of 
the building is finished in wood, there being no plastered walls. Sixty 
thousand shingles were made from the tree after enough was taken for 
the church. Another redwood tree, cut near Murphy’s Mill, in this 
country, about ten years ago, furnished shingles that required the con- 
stant labor of two industrious men for two years before the tree was 
used up. The above statements are vouched for as true by Supervisor 
T. J. Proctor. —- Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican. 
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“BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
sa \revtded by thir regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
tially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed tions of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


306,374. SKELETON TowkrR. —-John 8. Adams, El- 
in, Ll. 
. 306,375. PORTABLE DRILLING-MACHINE.—John F. 
Allen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

306,376. RATCHET-DRILL, —William J. Armstrong, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

306,393. MACHINE FOR TRIMMING LUMBER,—Thos. 
J. Frazier, Lyons, Lowa. 

306,344. SCREW-DRIVER.— George W. Hael, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

306,400. FASTENING FOR DooR-KNObBs.—Austin D. 
Hoffinan, Chicago, Il. 

306,402. SPRING- HINGK, — Theophilus Johnston, 
Orange, N. J. 

306,418. COMBINED DRAWING-SQUARE AND MITER. 
— John Muller, Kausas City, Mo. 

306,421. DISINFECTING APPARATUS. — Samuel W. 
Parker and Henry Blackman, New York, N. Y. 

306,424. FLOOR-CLAMP. — Henry A. Pickard, Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

306,432. DRUM FOR HovT-AIR FURNACES, — Wil- 
liam F. Rossman, Hudson, N. Y. 

306,438. VENVILATOR FOR STOVE-PIPES. —Wladis- 
laus St. Mielearek, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

306,439. WRENCH. — Benjamin F. sStockford, Stur- 
gis, Mich. 

316,453. ELEVATOR. — Orville D. Wolcott, Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 

306,460. Door - Lock, — Hamilton Baluss, Wayne, 


306,461. FLUSHING TANK OR VESSEL. — Wm. Bar- 
tholomew, Lambeth, County of Surrey, England. 

306,480. SAasH - FASTENER, — Benj. J. Goldsmith, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

306,481. METHOD OF REPRODUCING DRAWINGS 
AND OTHER LINE WORKS OF ART, — Vincent J. M. 
Gotuieb, West Hoboken, N. J. 

306,489. FIRE-ESCAPE, — George W. Hubbard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

306,491. SCREW - DRIVER. — George W. Jackman, 
Littleton, N. H. 

ne SCREW. — George W. Jackman, Littleton, 
N.H. 

306,507. PLANE,—Chas. A. Meekins, Pine Meadow, 
Conn. 

36,520. FIRE-ESOAPE.— Newman J. Powell, Pon- 
tiae, Ill. 

306,522. MANUFACTURE OF CONCRETE.—Ernest L. 
Ransome, San Francisco, Cal. 

306,523. FLUSHING-TANK.—Noel W. R. Read, Den- 
ver, Col. 

306,525. TURNING - LATHE. — George S. Roberts, 
Meredith, N. H. 

306,526. FiRE-EsCAPE,—Max L. Rossvally, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

306,545. REVERSIBLE LATCH. — William E. Sparks, 
New Haven, Conn. 

306,554. LATCH. — George Tittley, Chicago, Ill. 

306,575. STANDING PIPE FOR THE EXTINGUISH- 
MENT OF Fires. — Frederick W. Brown, Albany, 
306,592. SUPPLEMENTAL JAW ATTACHMENT FOR 
HAND-SCREWS. — Albert De Laski, Lynn, Mass. 

306,603. WASH-BASIN PLUG. — John S. Gilbert, 
New York, N. Y. 

306,631. FASTENER FOR MEETING-RAILS OF SASH- 
es. — Wm, IF. McDonough, Boston, Mass. 

306,638. METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS. — Ira James 
Ordway, Chicago, Ill, 

306,660. BRicCK- MACHINE. — William H. Stewart, 
Booneville, Mo, 

306,662. AUTOMATIC FIR&-EXTINGUISHER. — Wil- 
liam H, Stratton, New Haven, Conn. 

306,690. BiT-STockK, — Richard D, Johnson, Spring 
field, Mass. 

306,693. MOULDING-PLANE. — James R. Lawrence, 
Durham, N. C. 

306,604. CONTINUOUS GIRDER OR TRUSS, — Gustav 
Lindenthal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

306,705. MEANS FOR SECURING WIRE LATHING TO 
GinpDeRs,. — David W. Woods, Clinton, Mass. 

306,707, H#ATING-APPARATUS, — Corydon Wheat 
and Alfred Catchpole, Geneva, N. Y. 

306,708. FIkK-EXTINGUISHER.— Daniel CU, Stillson, 
Somerville, Mass. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 

DWELLINGS. — Three-st’y dwell., for Dr. Moale, 
Charles St., cor. Chase St., 46/ 6/" x 78’, to be built 
of brick, with Potomac red sandstone finish, to cost 
$35,000; Wm. Ortwine, contractor; Chas. E. Cassell, 
architect. 

‘len three-st’y stone front dwells., for A. L. Gor- 
ter, Esq., 18’ x 59’ each, cor. Charles and Preston 
Sts.; Chas, EK. Cassell, architect. 

Twenty-three three-st’'y stone front dwells., for 
Jno. M. Cone, Esq., 17/ 6” x 50’ each, on Boundary 
Ave.; Charies E. Cassell, architect, 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report thirty- 
seven permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the following: — 

Joshua Regester, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Aisquith St., 8s of Townsend St. 

Chas. Gantz, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Hol- 








brook St., n of Preston St. 

Binyon & Oudoun, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, | 
commencing n w cor, Pratt and Choptank Sts. | 

Christ. Thom, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, 8 8 Prince | 
St., w of Pulaski St. | 

H. Hetting, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, ns Colum- | 
bia Ave., e of Scott St. 

Dr. Wm. A. Moale, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Division St., s of Lafayette Ave., and 5 two-st’y | 
brick buildings, Etting St., s of Lafayette Ave. 


— 


Wm. O’Connor, three-st’y brick building, es Har- 
rison St., between Fayette and Gor Sts. 
P. Daily, three-st’y brick building, s s West St., 
between Charles and Hanover Sts. 
Francis White, three-st’y brick building and two- 
st’y brick stable, ws St. Paul St., n of Chase St. 
4. H. Robinson, three-st’y brick building, s e cor. 
Broadway and Bank Sts. 
Julia Herfert, three-st’y brick building, s s Can- 
ton Ave., between Broadway and Register St. 
J. G. Bramble, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, w s Col- 
lington Ave., between Pratt and Gough Sts. 
Aug. Krebs, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, w s Han- 
ever St., between Clement St. and Fort Ave. 
Wm. McLaughlin, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, n s 
Barney St., w of Riverside Ave. 
Henry Westphal, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Patapsco St., n of Barney St. 
Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Tremont St., opposite Coven- 
try St., Ward 19, for G. Currier, office and store, 20/ 
x 20/, flat. 

Beacon St., No. 374, Ward 11, for J. W. Converse, 
brick dwell., 46’ x 75’ 6’, hip; J. H. Kelley, builder. 

Berkeley St., No. 90, Ward 11, for F. T. Horn, brick 
apartment-house, 23/ 2/ x 48/, flat; A. Knowlton, 
builder. 

Berkeley St., Nos. 86 and 88, Ward 11, for Mary P. 
Knowlton, 2 brick apartment-houses, 23/ 2// x 48/, 
flat; A. Knowlton, builder. 

Old Harbor St., near Harbor View St., Ward 24, 
for City of Boston, brick gate-house, 26/ 8/’ x 42/, 
hip; J. N. Fairfield, builder. 

Neponset Ave., near Walnut St., Ward 24, City of 
Boston, brick grammar school, 84/ x 92’, pitch; 
G. Currier, builder. 

Blossom St., cor. Parkman St., Ward 9, City of 
Boston, brick primary school, 60’ x 125’, pitch; R. R. 
Mayers & Co., builders. 

Washington St., Nos. 2317-2331; Ward 19, for J. P. 
Robinson, Esq., 2 brick mercantile houses, 27/ 94’ x 
76’ and 53/ 6” x 100’, flat; J. W. Coberon & Co., 
builders. 

Woodward Ave., No. 257, Ward 21, for B. F. Bean, 
2 wooden dwells., 25’ x 62’, flat; C. A. Jefferson, 
builder. 

Everett St., near Pear) St., Ward 25, for M. A. 
Curtis, wooden dwell., 25/ x 28’, pitch. 

Saratoga St., No. 660, Ward 1, for Mr. L. Sturte- 
vant, wooden storage, 15’ x 24’, pitch; E. J. Turner, 
builder. 

Massachusetts Ave., near Englewood Ave., Ward 
25, for City of Boston, wooden mechanical, 20/ x 30’, 
pitch; D. M. O’Connell, builder. 

Terrace St., near Saratoga St., Ward 1, for G. J. 
Cabe, wooden dwell., 27’ 2/" x 30’ 2/7, pitch; Chas. 
Valley, builder. 

Zeigler St., Nos. 41 and 43, Ward 20, for F. P. 
Brooks, wooden mechanical, 31’ x 50’, flat; W. Hey- 
ford, builder. 

Peaceable St., between Winship and Rockland 
Sts., Ward 25, for Geo. W. Wentworth, 2 wooden 
dwells., 20’ x 28’, pitch; D. M. O’Connor, builder. 

Larnard St., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, for J. B. 
Rockwell, wooden dwell., 17’ x 17’ and 25/ x 31’, 
pitch; B. Rockwell, builder. 

South St., near Washington St., Ward 23, for M. 
M. Herbert, wooden stable, 16’ x 18’, pitch; W. H. 
Warren, builder. 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Jackson St., No. 100,8 8, 100’ e 
Leonard St., three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $5,500; owner, Mrs. Petit, Jr., 
on premises; architect, Th. Englehardt; builder, 
P. Kunzweiler. 

Arlington Pl., 8 w cor. Halsey St., 2 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs, wooden cornices; 
cost, each, $6,500; owner, Mr. Westlake, 4 Spencer 
P1.; architect, Amzi Hill; builder, D. H. Fowler. 

President St., Nos. 37 and 39, 8 8, 80 e Van Brunt 
St., two-st’y brick church, tin roof; cost, $8,000; 
owner, Kev. J. Fransiola, Warren St., near Hicks 
St.; architect, A. Pauli; builders, Francis Connelly 
and J. G. Curtis. 

Franklin Ave., 8 w cor. Wallabout St., one and 
three st’y brick mill, gravel roof; cost, $10,000; 
owner, A. Dugan, 999 Myrtle Ave.; architect, A. S. 
Hait. 

Java St., n 8, 275’ e Franklin St., 2 three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenements, gravel roofs; cost for both, 
39,000; owners, Mrs. Nare and —— Zum, 312 Man- 
hattan Ave.; architect, Fred. Weber; builder, John 
Fallon. 

Fifteenth St., n 8, 283/ 4" West Fourth Ave., three- 
st'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 
W. H. Conklin, 4754 First St.; architect and builder, 
I. H. Herbert. 

Magnolia St., 8 8, 175’ e Hamburg Ave., two-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner, Owen 
McSherry, 183 Stuyvesant Ave.; architect, Ernest 
Dennis; builder, F. Bertram. 

Greene Ave., No. 255’, n 8, 275/e Grand Ave., four- 
st’y brick double flat, frame and gravel roof; cost, 
$12,000; owner, ete., J. N. Smith, 257 Greene Ave. 

Decatur St.,8 8. 163’ 11’ w Throop Ave., 4 three- 
st’y brick dwells., gravel roofs; cost for all, $12,000; 
owner, Samuel Booth, 50 South Portland Ave.; 
architect and carpenter, W. C. Booth; mason, C. 
Cameron, 

Park Ave., Nos. 708 and 710, 2 three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,500; 
owner, ©. F. Tewes, Jr., cor. Fifth and South First 
Sts.; architect, ‘Ih. Engelhardt. 

Boerum St., Nos. 123 and 125, n 8, 150! e Ewen St., 
two-st’y frame (brick-filled) stable and dwell., tin 
roof; cost, $6,000; owner, George Peth, 116 McKib- 
bin St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; builders, George 
Doering and J. J. Hopper & Son. 

De Kalb Ave., n 8, 350’ 6 Myrtle Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $2,600; owner, Jarob 
Muller, Throop Ave.; architect, F. Holmberg. 

Bushwick Ave., es, 51’ n Grove St., 2 two-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$3,500; owner, T. S. Bartlett, 805 Quincy St.; archi- 
tect, F. Holmberg. 

Quincy St., 8 8, 182’ e Reid Ave.,4 two and three 
st'y rear brown-stone dwells,, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner, A. S. Walsh, Madison St.; architect 
and builder, A. Miller. 

Lafayetie Ave.,88, 115’ e Sumner Ave., 5 two-st’y 
buildings, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, 
Michael Moran, 675 Gates Ave.; builder, Mr. War- 
ren. 

Ninth St., 8 s, 100’ w Fifth Ave., three-st’y brick 
store and hall, tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner, Rescue 
‘Temperance Union and Christian Association, Ninth 
St., between Fourth and Fifth Aves.; architect, W. 
H. Norris; builder, J. Shannon. 

Prospect Pl., 8 8, 140’ e Nostrand Ave., 2 two-st’y 


dwells., tin and slate roofs; cost, each, $6,000; own-' 





ers, Elexander & Ellis, Washington Ave., corner 
Flushing Ave.; architect, W. M. Coots. 

North Eighth St., 8 8, 128’ e Third St., four-st’y 
frame tenement, (brick-filled) tin roof; cost, $5,500; 
owner, John Starkey, 331 Fourth St.; architect, Fr. 
Weber; builders, Jno. Starkey & Son. 

Quincy St., n 8, 22/ w Marcy Ave., 4 two-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $5,500; 
and three-st’y brown-stone store and dwell., gravel 
roef; cost, $6,000; owner, etc., David Beasley, 39 
Pulaski St. 

Gwinnett St., No. 113, n 8, 160’ w Harrison Ave., 
four-st’y brick storage, gravel roof; cost, $9,000; 
owners, Cooper & McKee, 111 Gwinnett St.; archi- 
tect, N. Herbert; builders, S. Burrows and R. Fer- 
guson. 

Broadway, No. 12, 8 8, 29’ 9” e First St., four-st’y 
freestone and brick saloon and dwell., tin and slate 
roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Utto Huber, cor. Meserole 
St. and Bushwick Ave.; architects, Lederle & Co. 

Chicago. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —S. Baur, two-st’y store and 
dwell., Webster Ave.; cost, $2,500. 

H. W. Seman, 5 three-st’y dwells., Elm St.; cost, 
$25,000; architect, S. G. Halberg; builder, A. 
Carlson. 

J.J. Gore, 3 three-st’y dwells., 2617-2621 Wabash 
Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, ‘I. L. Charnley; build- 
ers, Barney & Kodatz. 

F, Campbell, 5 two-st’y dwells., 381-389 Irving 
Ave.; cost, $10,000; architects, Edbrooke & Burn- 
ham; builder, T. Campbell. 

George M. Hull, 2 two-st’y dwells., 1168-1170 West 
Harrison St.; cost, $5,000; architect, W. F. Furber; 
builder, Geo. M. Hull. 

J. Roscopht, three-st’y store and dwell., 281 North 
State St.; cost, $3,000. 

N. T. Wright, two-st’y barn, 2941 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $3,000; architect, T. B. Townsend; builders, 
A. D. Elmers & Bro. 

J. A. McEroy, two-st’y dwell., 409 Hermitage 
Ave.; cost, $4,000; architect, E. Vigeant; builders, 
G. Lehman & Co. 

Wm. Keehan, two-st’y dwell., 3820 Wallace St.; 
cost, $2,500. 

E. 8. Blake & J. W. Crawford, 2 three-st’y dwells., 
143-145 ,Dearborn Ave.; cost, $10,000; architects, 
Furst & Kudolph; builders, Robinson & Miner, 

P. Couway, two-st’y dwell., 466 Wood St.; cost, $2,- 
500. 

Scott & Sage, one-st’y store, 158-164 Kinzie St.; 
cost, $9,000. 

J. Kvoy, two-st’y store and dwell., North Ave.: 
cost, $4,000; architect, H. Kley; builders, Peterson 
& Delaney. 

W. Carberry, two-st’y store and dwell., 2727 Arch- 
er Ave.; cost, $4,000; architect, L. Frey; builders, 
James & Buckley. 

T. Schwennesen, three-st’y dwell., 86 Hernden 
Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

A. M. Gentry, 6 two-st’y dwells., 3552-3562 Prairie 
Ave.; cost, $18,000; architect, L. B. Dixon; builders, 
Stevensen & Jordan, 

A. Schwarz, 2 three-st’y dwells., 150-152 Lilinois 
St.; cost, $10,000; architect, T. Karls. 

Wm. Brushaber, 2 two-st’y dwells., 130-132 Coul- 
ter St.; cost, $5,000; architect, A. Boessler; builder, 
W. Schwerin. 

W.H. Launder, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3630-3632 stan- 
ton Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, Wm. Drake; buiid- 
er, Wm. Pound. 

KF. Schultz, two-st’y dwell., 341 West Erie St.; 
cost, $3,000, 

D. O'Connell, two-st’y dwell., 365 Thirty-fourth 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

J. Wheeler, three-st’y dwell.; 164 Lasalle Ave.; 
cost, $7,500; architect, J. Zittell; builder, L. Wick. 

C, Lindlay, two-st’y dwell., 73 Johnson St.; cost, 
$2,500. 

k. S. Critchell, three-st’y dwell., 115 Centre Ave.; 
cost, $5,500; architectand builder, G. A. Morehouse. 

F. Dusck, two-st’y store and dwell., 1011 Blue Is- 
land Ave.; cost, $9,000; builder, A. Loula. 

C. Dennely, two-st’y barn, 431-433 North State St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Db. Pyne, two-st’y dwell., 271 Centre Ave.; cost, 
$3,800; architect, Kline; builder, ‘I. Fitzgeraid. 

J. Gillespie, 2 two-st’y dwells., 474 West Congress 
St.; cost, $7,000; architect, W. Thomas. 

Cincinnati. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Wm. Miller, two-st’y brick 
building, cor. Ohio Ave. and Lion St.; cost, $2,000. 

Elias &hler, three-st’'y brick building, 199 Kast 
Front St.; cost, $4,000. 

Otto Kramer, two-and-one-half-st’y brick building, 
and one-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell., Molitor St.; 
cost, $10,000. 

Jno. Albert, addition, two-st’y brick building, 52 
Oehler St.; cost, $2,000. 

J. E. Simon, two-st’y frame dwell., Fremont St., 
n of Pine St.; cost, $2,300. 

Jester & Boska, two-st’y double brick building, 
Browne St.; cost, 34,000. 

Fred. Buening, three-st’y brick building, Martin 
St.; cost, $4,300. 

Wm. Strunk, two-st’y frame dwell., cor. Locust 
and Lane Sis.; cost, $2,650. 

Additions and repairs costing, $8,703. 

Total permits to date, 684. 

Total amount to date, $2,672,333. 

New York. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Building prospects are a trifle better, 
the strikes being virtually over, still we can not an- 
ticipate any activity before next spring. 

STores.— An important alteration is that of the old 
church on ‘Twenty-third St., bet. Fifth and Sixth 
Aves., which is to be altered into stores, with a front- 
age on West Twenty-second St., at Nos. 37, 39, and 
41, the plans being those of Mr. W. Wheeler Smith. 

ARMORIES.— The competing architects on plans for 
the new armories are Messrs. C. C. Haight, Douglass 
Smythe, Jas. E. Ware, Theodore Weston, and Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White. 

COLLEGE.—Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt having given $500,- 
000 for the purpose, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York will have a handsome build- 
ing erected for them on Tenth Ave., bet. Fifty-ninth 
and Sixtieth Sts.; architect not yet selected. 

HospiTAL.—Plans have been filed by the Trustees of 
the Roosevelt Hospital for an annex on the west side 
of the hospital building, which will be five-st’y high, 
and 50’ x 170’. 1t will be built of brick and stone, 
and will cost $130,000. 

ScHOOL-HOUSE.— A plan has been filed for a new 
school-house at the n w cor. of First Ave. and 
Seventieth St. It will be of brick, four-st’y high, 
and will cost $110,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— Eleventh Ave., es, from Sixty- 
first to Sixty-second St., 8 five-st’y brick tenements 
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and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; owner, | 


Abraham Jonas, 39 Ridge St.; architect, G. W. 
Spitzer. 

One Hundred and Fifty-first St., n 8, 300’ w Third 
Ave., 2 three-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
$4,500 and $3,000; owner, Joseph Messerschmidt, 601 
North Third Ave.; architect, A. Arctander. 

One Hundred and Forty-eighth St., n 8, 275 w 
Courtland Ave., four-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; 


cost, $6,000; owner, M. E. Robinson, 708 East One | 


Hundred and Forty-fifth St. 


Thirty-jirst St., 8 8, 300’ e First Ave,, two-st’y brick 


j 


refrigerator building, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, | 


E. C. Swift, 9-11 Devoe Ave., West Washington Mar- 
ket; architect, L. C. Wilker; builder, B. F. Bailey. 


Fifty-eighth St. “ns, 283’ e Tenth "Ave., five-st’y | 


brick and stone hospital, slate and copper roof; cost, 
$130,000; owners, Trustees of Koosevelt Hospital; 
Jas. Roosevelt, chairman, 31 Pine St.; architect, 
John G. Prague. 

Eldridge St., No. 142, five-st’y brick factory, tin 


or gravel roof; cost, $19,000; owner, Peter Reiden- | 


bach, 48 Delancey St.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Sixty-eig ith St.,n 8, 210’e Third Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brown-stone front dwells. , tin roofs; oon, each, $10,- 
000; owner, Wm. C. Schermerhorn, 49 West Twenty- 
third St.; architect, H. J. Hardenbergh; builder, 
John Banta. 

Sirty-eighth St., n 8,310’ e Third Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brown-stone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 310, - 
000; owner, R. T. Auchmuty, treasurer, 61 Univer- 
sity Pl.; architect and builder, same as last. 

Waverley St., 8 8, 200’ w Monroe Ave. (24th Ward), 
2 three-st’y frame dwells., and one-st’y frame car- 
riage-house, tin and slate roofs; cost, $4,300; owner, 
Susan Westcott; builders, J. W. Crawford & Son, 
and Jesse Newman. 

Madison Ave.,s e cor. Williamsbridge Road, three 
st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, 83,00); owner, Eliz- 
abeth de Layer, Williamsbridge; architect, W. W. 
Gardiner; builder, Henry A. Sherwood. 

Avenue A, ne cor. Seve nty-fifth St., five-st’y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, P. H. McMa- 
nus, 110 East Ninety-first St.; architect, John 
Brandt. : = 

Avenue A, e 8, 2 n Seventy-fifth St., five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner and archi- 
tect, same as last. 

Fifty-fourth St.,n 8, 275’ w Tenth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
9 - venements, tin roofs; cost, each, $10,000; own- 

Jacob New, 109 Grand St.; architect, J. H. Val- 
po bog 

Seventieth St.,n 8,425’ w Ninth Ave., 5 four-st’y 
brownstone front dwells. tin roofs; cost, each, $24,- 
000; owner, Henry V. Hamilton, 2078 Fifth ’Ave.; 
architect, J. H. Valentine. 

One Hundred and Fifth St., 88, 255/ w Fourth Ave. 
four-st’'y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,500; 
owner, Dennis W. Grath, 35 East One Hundred and 
Fourth St.; architect, Jos. M. Dunn. 

Lexington Ave.,n e cor. Seventy-fifth St., 5 five-st’y 
brown-stone front tenements and store, tin roofs; 
cost, corner, $17,000; others, each, $13, 000; owner, 
Bernard Wilson, 337 East Fifty-eighth St.; archi- 
tects, A. B. Ogden & Son. 

Sizrty- second St., n 8, 200’ e Madison Ave., 2 three- 
st’y brick stables, tinand slate roofs; cost, each $16,- 
000; owner and builder, Robert B. Lynd, 26 East 
Seventy-second St. 

Sixty-seventh St.,n 8, 93/e Fourth Ave. , one-st’y 
brick building, slate roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Hahne- 
man Hospital, Rogers H. Lyon, secretary, 340 West 
Twenty-ninth St.; architect, J. E. Terhune. 

East Sev enty- sixth St., No. 416, two-st’y brick 
stable, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Henry mang 
529 East Thirteenth St.; architect, Wm. Fernschild. 

Bank St., Nos. 117, 119, and 121, 3 five-st’y brick 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, * total, $32,000; owner, John 
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Schreyer, 465 West Seventy-first St.; architect, Wm. 
F. Niebur; builders, Niebur Bros. and owner. 

ALTERATIONS.— Third Ave., Nos. 1896 and 1898, inter- 
nal alterations and new store fronts; cost $3, 000; 
lessee, 8S. Smith Stratton, 178 East One Hundred and 
Fourth St.; architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 

Broadway, No. 1257, one-st’y brick extension, etc., 
tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Street & Boyle, on 
premises; architect, W. H. Smith; mason, J. J. 
Spearing. 

Philadelphia. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Palethorp St., bet. Lehigh Ave. 
and Somerset St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 16’ 67" x 36’; P. 
Herron, contractor. 

Sixth St., cor. Indiana Ave., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 58’; S. R. Stewart, contractor. 

Sizth St., cor. Cambria St., three-st’y store and 
dwell., 17’ x 55’; Robt. Buchanan, owner. 

Haverford Ave., n of Brooklyn St., 4 two-st’y 
dwelis., 14’ x 42’; J. I. Winner, owner. 

ifth St.,n of Cambria St., two-st’y dwell., 16” x 
44’; Jno. F. Betzold, owner. 

Thirty-second St., n of Wharton St., 9 two-st’y 
dwelis., 15’ x 27’; Alex. Wilson, owner. 

Bermuda St., cor. Tucker St., chemical building, 
20’ x 40’; Dr. H. W. Jayne, owner, 

Ringgold St., n of Montgomery Ave., 7 
dwells., 14’ x 45’; J. W. Cooiston, owner. 

Fourth St., n of Oxford St., three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 
28’; A. T. Richards, contractor. 

Heberton St., bet. Twenty-tirst and Twenty-second 
Sts., two-st’y stable, 35’ x 45’; B. Kitchen & Sons, 
contractors. 

Huntingdon St., n of Fillmore St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 42/; Jno. Cunningham, contractor. 

Hancock St., n of Lehigh Ave., two-st’y dwell., 18’ 
x4; Frank Stribig, contractor. 

Frankford Road, bet Erie Ave. and Railroad, 
three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 48’; J. S. Baldt & Son, con- 
tractors. 

Wiser St.,wof Thompson St., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 46’; Sebastian Heim, contractor. 

Orange St., No. 1418, two-st’y dwell., 15’ 7” x 30/ 
3/7; Chas. R. Wildey, contractor. 

Centre St., bet. Morton and Wilson Sts., 
dwells., 14’ x 30’; Henry Richard, owner. 

Ninth St., s of Buttonwood St., three-st’y store 
and dwell., 17’ 2" x 187 107; J. J. Hill, contractor. 

Neff St., cor. Adams St., 4 two-st’y dwelis. (one 
with store), 15’ x 40’; A. MeClay, contractor. 

Fourth St.,8 of Cambria St., three-st’y dwell,, 17’ 
x 42/; Albert Hincks, contractor. 

North Fourth St., No. 2238, three-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
50’; C. A. Blessing, owner. 

Fifty fourth St., near Wyalusing Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 14’ x 30’; Harry Pettit, contractor. 

Trenton Ave., cor. Dauphin St., third st’y addition 
to mill, 30’ x 42/; W. D. Huston, contractor. 

Thirty-ifth St., w of Queen Lane, three-st’y 
dwell., 17’ x 37’; C.C. Linnaban, contractor. 

Frankford Road, s of Westmoreland St., two-st’ y 
dwell., 29 x 45’; Jno. Cunningham, eontractor. 

Spring St.,n of Wood St., two-st’y dwell., 14’ x 32/; 
8. 5. Keely, owner. 

Spruce St., No, 2307, two-st’y stable, 32’ x 60’; Me- 
Fetridge & McConnell, contractors. 

Tioga St., nv of Tenth St., three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 
45/; Herman Menze, owner. 

South St.,n of Sixty-first St., two-st’y dwell., 17/ 
8! x 32/; Jacob Zell, contractor. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Thirty-five permits have been 
issued since our last report, eighteen of which are for 
unimportant frame houses, and those of the rest 
worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

J. Tschec, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,000; Jos. Schus- 
ler, contractor. 
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New Advertisements. 
SMITH & ANTHONY (Boston), Heating Apparatus. 
viii. 
w. COMSTOCK (New York), Books. Page xviii, 
w. JACKSON & SON (New York), Grates. Page viii. 
CHAS. H. SMITH (New York), A rehitectural Books, 
Page xv. 





WANTED. 
RCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP. -— A gentle 
man, age thirty-two, of varied experience, a first- 
class designer and manager, desires to find an openin 
with a New York or Brooklyn firm of standing and 
prospects, with a view to a good ayo Please 
address, ‘* Architect,” 930} Lafayette Ave. =. 





WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Wanted, situation, by, a competent 
draughtsman of over fifteen years’ experience. 

Construction and oy have received special 
attention. Address, ‘‘ E.,”" care American Architect. 
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WANTED. 
ANVASSERS. — One or more canvassers who can 
furnish satisfactory references. Address the 
Americin Architect, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


Architectural Books 
FOR SALE. 


BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO, GILT TOP. 
“ Moniteur des Architectes.”’ 22 Vols. 1850 to ’73. $120. 
* een d’Architecture.” 14 Vols. 1851- 





995 OE °TB~"TB. «0 ccr cvcces 0000000000 c000cces se 80. 
Owen Jones’ “ Grammar of Ornament.”’ Quarto 

GERAD. oo ovin'ds 0065-0000 60000060 b00e cusenses cee 20. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘Habitations Modernes. "2Vols. 48. 
Racinet’s ‘‘Ornament Polychrome.” 1 ve ene 
Danser’ s ‘Eglises de Bourgs et Villages.” 2 

Dad ee aban 0 en nee 6EO0ub ene oh ye NEE RE AD 27. 
Gaithabaud! 81’ Art dans ses diverses Branches.” 

carbs SOR OERD -ROD 0EE0 ORS s008 C0. “S00 Eee 16. 
Gailhabaud’ s “Monuments A1.ciens et Modernes.” 

ey A on & web k ek Sw00 460s 0060094s SRST eteresuts 50. 
Gailhabaud’s “ L’Architecture et les Arts qui en 

dependent.” 4 Vols.........seceeeeeeeeeeees 70. 

ORIGINAL BINDINGS. 
Shaw’s “Glaziers Book.”” 1 Vol...........0..0++ 6. 
Kamée’s “ Histoire Générale de |’ Architecture.” 

DF , ccusnad ban 6nne ones cues neus sa6besen tes 3. 
Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia.” 1 VOl.......-.+e++e0e. 12. 
Pugin’s “Specimens of Gothic Architecture.’ 

DP PRE: Sd 6 send cove denecbeesbicceys ctavte seeus 28. 
a s “Examples of Gothic Architecture.” 3 

b 600s 600s ones 000s 6000566 oe sense se ccee sees 61. 
aueaen s “Analysis of Gothic Architecture.” 

D We cn cevvcedwcegcetecées tecdetecess cv0des 21. 
Brandon's ‘‘ Open Timber Roofs.’’ 2 Vols....... 12. 
UNBOUND. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘Entretiens sur |’Architecture.”” 

2 Vols. text, 2 portfolios of plates........... 20. 
Palustre’s ‘‘ La Renaissance en France. First 7 

numbers. Published at $7.50 per number.. 25. 





Or will sell the lot for $600.00 cash. All are 
in first rate order; binding mostly new. 


Address, H. S. B. 


Care of CHAS. H. SMITH, Arch’t, 
233 Broadway, New York City. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


oT. I, Burke, 2 adjacent two-st’ y dwells.; ; ‘cost, $8,- 
000; Rothe & "Rattermann, contractors, 

T. 1. Burke, 2 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, $6,- 
000; Rothe & Rattermann, contractors. 

T. G. Zimmermann, 4 adjacent two-st’'y dwells.; 
cost, $5,000; Beinke, architect; W. C. Popp, con- 
tractor. 

O. H. Roessell, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,300; E. 
Jansen, architect; Kemmers & Thompson, con- 
tractors. 

H. Sextor, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,000; J. V. May- 
ors, contractor. 

J. Jud, 2 adjacent two-st’y tenements; cost, $4,000; 
P. fen, contractor. 

Robert MeNult , 2 adjacent two-st’y tenements; 
cost, $4,500; Jno. Lowe, contractor. 

Aug. Barnshein, two-st’ y dwell.; cost, $4,000; B. 
J. Goesse, architect; sublet. 

Julius J. Yaeger, 2adjacent two-st'y dwells.; cost, 
$4,000; Herman & Schumacher, contractors. 

Geo. Dennison, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
C. Helmers, architect; C. Gerhardt, contractor. 

Rev. 8S. M. Brennan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; McNamara, architect; J. P. Gillick, con- 
tractor. 

A. W. Koenig, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,750; 
E. Mortimer, architect; Jacob Schenk, contractor. 

George Elbreder, two-st’ y brick dwell.; cost, $2,- 
800; Volk & Tacke, contractors. 

F, 8. Kaiser, two-st’ y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
Wm. Herkenhoff & Bro., contractors. 

A. H. Laumann, 4 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$7,500; B. J. Goesse, architect; Goesse & Remmers, 
contractors. 

J. M. Moran, 2 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, $3,- 
100; Jos. Wharton, contractor. 

Aug. Tietzel, tw o-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $5,500; C. 
May, ‘architect; B. Hoister, contractor. 

Nathan Cole, 5 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$12,500; A. E. Cook, cuntractor. 

H. Rose, 2 adjacent two-st’y dwells., cost, $3,000; 
Jno. Hecker, contractor. 

Wm. Vernon, 5 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$9,000; T. Furlong, architect; W. Saine, contractor. 

A. Steinkamp, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; 
¥ "= contractor. 

Berger, 3 adjacent two-st’y tenements; cost, 
enner, contractor. 

#400; Bros., 6 adjacent brick dwells.; cost, $12,- 

; 3.C, Brockmeier, contractor. 

Mrs. B. Tracy, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 

W. Johnson, architect; T. J. Gunn, contractor. 
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Sidewalk 


A — AND — 
ae VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 
DAUCHY & CO., 


126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), alg J 
CHICAGO, ILL. i 


ASBESTOS 
ACTINOLITE. 


Large deposits of — or quantities of 


FOR SALE. 


Address, Box 227 Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





General Notes. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. — Episcopal Mission, two-st’y brick 
double store and dwell., 52/ x 56’, on the es of Rice 
St., bet. Summit and College Aves.; cost, $6,000. 

Michael O’Brien, three-st’y double brick stores 
and dwells., 44’ x 45’, on the s s of John St., between 
Seventh and Eighth Sts.; cost, $5,000. 

E. H. Steele, 2 two-st’y wooden dwells. and barn, 
ws Grand Ave., bet. I'wenty-seventh and Twenty- 
eighth Sts.; cost, $4,600. 

F. W. Hunter, two-st’y frame double tenement, 
Elm St.; cost, $5,500. 

Mary E. Sherwood, one-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwell, and barn, Oakland Ave.; cost, $3,300. 

S. Bergman, East Fifth St., frame tenement; cost, 
$6,000. 

F. P. Howell, two-st’y frame and brick-veneered 
dwell., 48’ x 567, on the ns of Sherburne Ave., 
between Grant and Jackson Sts.; cost, $10,000. 

E. A. Henderson, two-st’y frame tenement-block, 
4’ x 56’, on the e 8 of Farrington Ave., between 
Selby and Laurel Aves., cost, $4,900. 

Miss Ella M. Chadwick, two-st’y frame dwell., 22/ 
x 57’, on then s of Nelson Ave., between Louis and 
Farrington Aves.; cost, $3,200. 

Rheaume & St. Pierre, three-st’y brick block of 
stores and dwells., 60’ x 60’, on the n s of Seventh 
St., bet. Minnesota and Robert Sts.; cost, $28,000. 

Bids a d Contracts. 

ATLANTA, GA, — The following are the bids on the 
entire work on the Georgia capitol: — 

D. W. Thomas, Akron, O., $1,097,974.25. 

Miles & Horn, Toledo, O., according to the origi- 
nal specifications, $922,124.47; with a slight change 
in the roof, $957,096; with a change in the founda- 
tion, $914,766; with a modification of the light shaft, 
$910,121; to substitute cheaper material in various 
places, $776,302. 

Hallowell Granite Co., Chicago, upon the original 
schedule, $932,579.29; with modifications, $888,277.93; 
with further changes, $867,727.80. 

Chas. Pierce & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., $922,860.07; 
of oolitic limestone, $929,356.22; of Georgia marble, 
$1,014,960.47; of Georgia granite, $1,141,784.07. 

A. E. Forten & Co., Chicago, building complete, 
except the cut-stone work, $777,816. 

CINCIXNATI, O.—The following bids were received on 
the County Court-House; James W. McLaughlin, 
architect. 

Brickwork; H. B. Lucky & Son, $42,707 (rejected). 

Henry Wriet & Son, $64,000 (rejected). 

J. G. MeGarvey & Bro., $41,995. 

Jacob Magley & Sons, $44,721. 

J. M. Blair & Son, $44,875. 

W. A. Megrue, $45,000. 

Mehmert & Kohff, $77,500. 

Cast and wrought-iron: — 

M. Clements, $85,800. 

Bromet & Co., $86,000. 

Queen City Foundry, $91,695. 

Howe, Ketchum & Co., $99,703. 

Snead & Co., $105,997. 

Union Car Foundry Co., $103,000. 

Manly & Cooper M’fg Co., $106,500. 

RocHESTER, N. Y. — Contracts just let for a factory- 
building on North St. Paul Street, for Tawman & 
Erbe; building to be 35’ x 111’, of brick and stone, 
partly fire-proof; cost, $18,000; T. Seitz, contractor; 
Jas. G. Cutler, architect. 

Work just begun on a frame house on Park Ave., 
for Mr. Henry Goold; house to be 30/ x 40’, finished 
in hard wood, to cost $5,000; J. B. Pike, contractor; 
Jas. G. Cutler, architect. 











PROPOSALS. 


OURT-HOUSE FRONT. 
[At Woodstock, Va.} 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of the County Court of Shenandoah County, un- 
til Monday, November 24, 1884. 10 o'clock, A.M., 
for cog my the materials and performing the nec- 
essary labor for the erection of a court-bouse front at 
Woodstock, Va. 

__The building to be of brick, with stone facing, 40’ x 
¥, two-st’y, with mansard roof and tower, with the 
clerk’s offices (Circuit and County) on the lower floor 
fire-proof. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the County 
Clerk’s Office, or at the office of T. F. Schneider, Ar- 
chitect, 933 F St.,n w Washington, D. C. 

Each bid must state the time required for the com- 
pletion of the building, and a proper bond will also be 
required of the person who is awarded the contract. 

he Board of Supervisors reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids. 
y order of the Board. L. 8. WALKER, 

464 Clerk Board Supervisors Shen. Co. Va. 











_Ww.JOoHNS"’ 
ASBESTOS | 
is] QUID PAIN ) 


Our liquid paints are composed exclusively of the best and purest materials cc mbined on different principles 
from any other Liquid or Mixed Paints. They have been thoroughly tested in nearly all parts of the world and 
have been found to withstand the severest tests of climatic changes, sea air and other trying exposures where 
the best of white lead has failed, and the universal testimony of those who have used them is sufficient proof 
of our claims that they are in every respect strictly reliable and first-class pamts of a higher grade than have 
ever before been offered to the public for structural purposes, either in “ paste ” or liquid form, and second 
to none in richness and permanency of color, beauty of finish, durability, uniformity, and all characteristics 
which are requisite to form a perfect ornamental protective covering. ’ ; 

The finest and most extensive structures in this country are painted with : these paints, among them, the 
U.S. Capitol at Washington; Light Houses and Life Saving Stations ; U.S. Custom House at Chicago ; Navy 
Yard Buildings; Metropolitan Elevated R. R; Oriental and Manhattan Beach Hotels ; Oriental and Manhat- 
tan Beach Hotels; the “ Argyle’ and Cottages at Babylon; Hygeia Hotel, Fortress Monroe; 1! housand Is- 
lands House; Crossman House ; Forest Hill House, Franconia, mm. mee Sinclair House, Bethlehem, N. H.; 
Fort Point House, Stockton, Me. ; Pequot House and Cottages, New London, Conn. ; Appledore House, Isle 
of Shoals: the ‘‘ Dakota,”’ New York City, and thousands of other public and private buildings. Our pamph- 


a “ STRUCTURAL DECORATION ” 


Will be sent free by mail on application. 


ROOF, CAR AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 


These paints pdssess a more elastic body than any other, and are less liable to injury, and are especially 
adapted for out-buildings, fences, floors, gas holders and other iron and rough wood-work. They are supplied 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The only practicable and reliable portable roofing in use. Is adapted for steep or flat roofs in any climate. 
Skilled labor not required in its application. 


ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


For interlining frame buildings, floors, ete, Is wind, dust and fire proof. 


H. W. JOHN’S MANUFACTURING CO., 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Sole Manufacturers of 


H. W. Johns’ Genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, Roof Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 


Descriptive Price List and Sample Free. 





° IL 
of any other kind, but we will sell this pattern of 
Composite Wrought tron Railing, 
at the rate of $1.50 per lineal foot 3 ft. high. The 
aChilled Iron Ornaments are poured on to the Wrough 
Iron Rods welding the panel into one piece without 
joints or crevices for rust toenter. it is made to set 

on stone or to go into ground. 


Composite Iron Works Co 83 Reade St. N.Y, 

















THE PERMANENT 


EXHIBIT & EXCHANGE 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. 
Open free to the Public every business day of the year. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all parts of the country, are particularly invited to make 
this establishment their headquarters. Information and assistance will be extended 
to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. 
Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in care of this establishment. 
BENRY LORD GAY, Proprietor. T. S. HOTCHKISS, Manager. 





PROPOSALS. | PROPOSALS. 
anamaiares <- coal : a ty Bids should be indorsed, ‘‘ Proposals for Furnishi 
icicat taeaaes [Delaware Bay.) Headstones,’ and addressed to the undersigned. “eg 


R. N. BATCHELDER, 


U. 8S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 1125 GIRARD STREET, | 461 Deputy Quartermaster Gen., U. §, 4 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 16, 1884. § sos 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at | ppene-covese. 
this office until 12 o'clock, M., of Saturday, [At Galt, Ont.) 
November 15, 1884, and opened immediately there- | DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Wenn . 
after, for 23,000 tons of stone, more or less, to be used OTTAWA, October 2, iss4, | i 
in the construction of the Delaware Breakwater Har- | Sealed tenders addressed to the undersigned, and 
r. ; | endorsed ‘** Tender for Pest-Office, etec., Galt, Ont me 
For blank forms, specifications, etc., apply at this | will be received until Thursday, the 30th Suet. te: 
office. W. H. HEUER, | clusive, for the erection of post-office, ete., at Galt 
463 Major of Engineers, U. S. Army | Ont. avy 
—__——_————| Plans and specifications can be seen at the Depart 
ment of Public Works, Ottawa, and at the Post-Office 
[At Washington, D. C.) — on and after Friday, the 10th day of October 
OFFICE OF NATIONAL CEMETERY, | Persons tendering are notified that tenders wil] not 
WASHINGTON, J). C., September 27, 1884. | be considered unless made on the printed forr 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this | plied, and signed with their actual signature. 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at this Each tender must be accompanied by an accep 
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ted 





office until 12 M., Thursday, November 6, 1884, 
for furnishing 4,000 headstones, more or less, of Amer 
ican white marble, for unmarked graves of Union so! 
diers, under the provisions of the Acts of Congress of 
March 3, 1873, and February 3, 1879. 

Specifications for the work, blank forms of pro- 


posals, and all necessary information on the subject 


will be furnished on application to this office. 
Proposals are required to be submitted on the forms 
su —- for the purpose. ; 
t e right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 


bank cheque, made payable tothe order of the Honor- 
able the Minisier of Public Works, equal to five per 
cent of the amount of the tender, which will be for- 
feited if the party decline to enter into a contract 
when called upon to do go, or if he fail to complete the 
work contracted for. If the tender be not accepted 
the cheque will be returned. P 
rhe Department will not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 
By order, 


F. H. ENNIS 
461 , 


Secretary, 
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W. P. SUMNER, Pres. 


W. H. GORDON, Supt. 








DETROIT, 





MESS eyes 


No. 481, 





Illuminating Tile. No. 469, Iron Stair and Balcony Railing. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


FIRE-ESCAPES, 


Stable Fittings, 


Catalogue mailed free on application. 


F. R. MINCKLER, Sec’y. 


Nationa. Wire & ron ([o., 


MICHIGAN, 


Fire-Proof Wire Lathing, 


Balconies, Iron Shutters, Iron Sash, 
WEATHER VANES, Etc. 


No. 477, iron Shutters. 





No. 479, Iron Sash. 





RICHARDSON & 


234 WATER STREET, N. Y. 
BOYNTON C0., 84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACES, HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Fifty thousand of these popular furnaces in 


use. Etsablished, 1849. 


Same address as for twenty years past, Send for Circular. 





RON HANDRAIL. 
{Seekonk River Bridge, R. I.) 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., October 18, 1884. 
Wanted about 3,000 feet of iron handrail for bridge. 
For further particalars address the Seekonk River 
Bridge Commission, Gano St., Providence, R. 
461 


ARD-PINE. 
[Seekonk River Bridge, R. 1.) 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., October 18, 1884. 


Sealed proposals will be received until 12 M., Oc- 
tober 29, 1884, for furnishing before January 1, 
1885, about 210,000 feet B. M. of Southern hard-pine 
timber and plank. For schedule of sizes and further 
particulars, address Seekonk River Bridge Commis- 
sion, Gano St., Providence, R. I. 461 





RMY BUILDINGS. 
A {At Camp Rice, Tex.) 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., October 11, 1884. 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to usual con- 
ditions, will be received at this office until 12 
o'clock, noon, on the 11th day of November, 
1884, at which time and place they will be opened in 
presence of bidders, for the construction at Camp 
Rice, Tex., of 17 brick buildings, according to plans 
and specifications on file in this office, which will be 
furnished on application, —— with blank propo- 
sals, and circulars giving full instructions as to man- 
ner of bidding and terms of contract. 
rhe Government reserves the right to reject any or 
ill proposals. 
Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
Proposals for Construction at Camp Rice, Tex.,”’ and 
addressed to the undersigned. J. G. C. LEE, 
462 Major and Chief Quartermaster. 


JAINTING, BRONZING, AND POLISHING, 
| (At Cincinnati, O.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 rp. M., on the 8th day of November, 1884, for 
all the painting, bronzing, and polishing required for 
the custom-house and post-office building at Cincin 
nati, O., in accordance with specification, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
application at this office, or the office of the superin- 
tendent 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 
462 Supervising Architect. 
CITY ENGINEER'S OFFICE, } 


+ se HALL. 
RICHMOND, VA., October 15, 1884. | 

Sealed proposals are invited until December Ist, 
at 12 o’clock, M., for building a new city-hall at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Drawings, specifications, and printed forms can be 
seen at this office. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids. 

For further information apply to the undersigned. 

466 W. E. CUTSHAW, City Engineer. 


[At Richmond, Va.) 


RMY BARRACKS. 
i [At Newport, R. I., and New York, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
DePARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
GOVERNOR’s ISLAND, N. Y. H., October 15, iss4. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office, and the, 
Offices of the Quartermaster at the posts mentioned 
below, until 12 o'clock, M., Eastern time, on the 
15th day of November, 1884, at which time and 
places they will be opened in the presence of the bid- 
ders, for the constraction of one set of barracks of 
brick, or frame, at each of the posts of Fort Adams, 
R. L., and Fort Hamilton, N.Y. H., in accordance with 
plans and specifications, which can be seen at this of- 
tice, and at the Offices of the Post Quartermaster at 
Fort Adams, R. L., and Fort Hamilton, N. Y.H. 

One copy of this advertisement should be securely 
attached to each triplicate propusal, and be mentioned 
therein as comprising part of it. 

Blanks for proposals and information as to manner 
of bidding, ete., can be obtained at this office. 

Propos us must be accompanied by a guarantee with 
two sureties in the sum of two hundred dollars 

A proposal not accompanied by such a guarantee 
will nt be considered. 

Envelopes containieg proposals should be marked 
“ Proposals for Coustruction of Barracks.” 

The Government reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. ALEX. J. PERRY, 

462 Assistant Quartermaster General, U. 8S. Army. 



















to IC 14x 20. 


for extra coated plates. 
CAMARET 


and flat again without breaking. 
Every sheet in a box to be well 


tion given to squaring sheets. 


painted, than ordinary plates. 


Write for Prices. 


§25 Arch St. PHILADELPHIA, 






Guaranteed Roofing Plates. 


GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD, 


We guarantee Gilbertson’s Old Method to be an extra coated 
plate, and to contain 36 lbs. of metal to a box of IC 20 x 28 and 78 lbs. 


To be a heavier coated plate than M. F., or Old Style, and if not found 
so, all boxes to be held subject to our order. 
That the quality of material is equal to any plate ever made. 


Phat our prices are lower than the fancy prices heretofore demanded 


Guaranteed to stand any test in bending. Can be hammered down 


To be coated with Palm Oil that will keep it from rusting longer, if not 


Our prices are very low for this splendid plate, so any one desiring can 


use a first class plate at a moderate price. 


Order a Sample Box. 


MERCHANT & CO., 





ROOFING. 


coated, well selected, and great atten- 









90 Beekman St. NEW YORK. 





PROPOSALS. 


_" RAP GRANITE. 
[At Block Island, R. I.) 
ENGINEER OFrice, U. 8S. ARMY, } 
NEWPORT, R, I., October 6, 1884. { 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o'clock, noon, on Tuesday. the 
28th day of October, 1884, at which time they will 
be opened in presence of bidders, for furnishing rip- 
rap granite for the breakwater at Block Island, R. L, 
under the appropriation by the Act of Congress of 
July 5, 1884, of $15,000. 

The United States reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 

Specifications, blank proposals, and full information 
as to the manner of bidding, conditions to be observed 
by bidders, and terms of contract and payment, will 
be furnished on application to this office 

GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 

461 Lt.-Col. of Engineers. 





ieee 
[At Jackson, Tenn. ! 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 18, 1884. j 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 ¥.M., on the Ist day of November, 1884, for 





furnishing and putting in place complete, the iron 





Fie PROPOSALS. 


|columns and girders required for the court-house, 
post-office, etc., at Jackson, Tenn., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be eee eye by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening, will not be 
considered. M. . BELL 
> $ 


462 Supervising Architect. 


1 casas WORK AND WOOD FLOORING. 
[At Jackson, Miss.) 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

} WASHINGTON, D. C., October 21, 1884. 
| Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P.M. on the 11th day of November, 1884, for 
furnishing and fixing in place all the joiner work and 
| wood flooring required for the court-house and post 
office building at Jackson, Miss., in accordance with 
| drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
| Seen and any additional information obtained on ap 
| Plication at this office, or the office of the superintend 

ent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
| those received after the time of opening will not be 
| considered. M. E. BELL, 
| ~ 462 Supervising Architect. 
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Boynton Furnace Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


94 Beekman St, N, Y. 


BOYNTON’S LATEST PATTERN FURNACES, RANGES, AND HEATERS. (40 YEARS EXPERIENCE.) 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, {COPPER WEATHER VANES. 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 


This school offers a four years’ scientitic and profes- 

sional training for Chemists, Metallurgists Civil, Me- 
chanical and Mining Engineers, Architects, Teachers 
of Science and Manufacturers. 

THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
Embraces, besides the ry scientific and mathe- 
matical studies, the study of architectural history, and 
the constant practice of original design. 

Special students in Architecture are received iuto a 
two years’ specia) course, 
F, A. WALKER, Pres't. Prof. R. H. RICHARDS, See 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 


Mechanic Arts. 
The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 
Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations, For co, ies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA N. Y. 


Baldwin. 
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Successor to \ 


Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Successor to Chas. C. Briggs. 


THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 
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THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U — STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.] 





o dah 
HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


(a¥~ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
72 Beekman St., New York. 
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Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
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when 


sending for circulars or corresponding with 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. 
SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


AMERICAN 
P.O. BOX 35, 


Send for Circular. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |}. 








T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


KNISBLY 3 MILLER 


129 and 131 South Clinton St., Chicago, 
(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) 


Slate, Tin & Iron Roofers. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


isis CALVANIZED IRON 


CORNICES. 
THE HAYES Thi 
PATENT 


SKYLIGHTS. ‘ 















FOR ROOFING, &c. 


Austin’s Corrugated 
Expanding Conductor Pipe. 





Footing apaterials. 


STORY & WILBUR, | 


Fo merly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ROOEING SLATES 


We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car- loads from quarries, 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 








H. F. WATSON, 


Manufacturer of 


BUILDING PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Deafening Pelt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa. 
per, e Mills at Erie & Fairview, Pa. 

Price List and San nple book furnished upon application. Low- 
est rates of freight to all points. 


NEW ENGLAND 

a =. Felt Roofing Co, 
«1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incommorared Originators of Felt Roofing 

Guital a 60000. in New England. 


Levi sethee UTT, Prost. 
Vik; Regs, Trees. 








Inventors and only Manufac 
turers of the Celebrated 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





EUREKA SLATE CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


‘THE ONLY PURE 
UNFADING GREEN 





-ROOFING SLATE. 


PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 


Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 
Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, 
Strand, London, England. 


Send for Price Liat. 





THE CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. 


COMPANY, 





R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GALVANIZED-IRON CORNIGES, 


WINDOW-CAPS, VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 


Tin, Slate and Corrugated-lron 
ROOFING. 


PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 


Metallic Skylights. 
228 and 230 Michigan Street, Chicago. 








Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


(PATENTED.) 

For steep or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
and granitized ; a finished roofing, easy to lay ; Strong, 
elastic, durable and cheap. Best roof for lron-works. 
Acids and sulphur have no effect on it. Send for circu- 
lar and sample. 


THE GRANITE ROOFING CoO., 


15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


1884 — Fall Catalocue — 1884 


Of Books on 


Architecture, Building, Carpentry, 


Painting and Decoration. 


IN PRESS. 
New Catalogue of Drawing Instruments, Draw- 
ing Papers, Architect's and Engineer’s Materi- 
als. Either or both of these Catalogues will be sent 
free to those mentioning this paper. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 


PUBLISHER, 
NEW YORK, 6 ASTOR PLACE, 





T be Bodine Patent Roofing: 


EXCLUSIVE SALE GIVEN TO ONE PARTY ONLY IN A TOWN. Lumber Dealers, Hardware Dealers, Architeé?s, b Cae 


tractors and Builders, also those about 
‘o build, write for sample and price to 





HE Best Roofing 
in the We orld. 





The Bodine Roofing Company, Dench. O. 


















| ROCK QUARRIER 


CUTS STONE 


Saves waste of Stone, handling waste, 


AS IT LIES, NATURAL IN 


THE EARTH, TO ANY SIZE WANTED. 


and powder. Cuts 32 inches deep, 150 feet 


length according to hardness of rock. Cuts and finishes the block as 





Warranted superior in quality. Color, 


it lies natural in the earth. 


NORIN PEACH BOLTON ROOTING SLATES WW’ 





ARAN: 
TED &: 


blue-black, never fades. Does not drop from 


the nail. 


JOHN CRUMP, 4 So. Broad St. Philadelphia. 
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FJron-iWork. 


J.B.8.J.M.CORNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


anD 


GIRDERS, 
BEARS AND 5» CHANNELS. 














‘1 CENTRE ST... NEW YORE. 





JOHN MERRY, Manufacturer of the 


“LION” and “PHOENIX” BRANDS of GALVANIZED SHEET-IRON, 


And dealer inall grades of black Sheet-iron. Corrugated-iron for Roofing or Siding, Tin Plates, 
Solder, Sheet Zinc, Slating and Roofing Nails, Tinned, Galvanized and Blocked. Aj) kinds of iron 
work galvanized or tinned to order. 


537 to 547 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Iron Stairs. All kinds of 
Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 








THE SNEAD & CO. J. S. THORN, 
ARCHITECTURAL 


IRON WORKS|GALVANIZED IRON 


and ORNAMENTAL CAST-ZINC WORKS. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Hayes Patent Ventilating Skylights (under license). 
Floor Lights, Vault Lights, Building Specialties and 
Builders’ Light Iron-Work of every description. 


Structural and Ornamental Iron Work, | <° °°? ewina Devries 


Iron Buildings, Store Fronts, 
Iron Roofs, Riveted Girders, 








Jail-Work, Bank-Vaults, 
Columns, Stairways, 
Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
Skylights, Sash-weights, 
Air-Grates, Bolts, 


Sidewaltk-lights, Blacksmithing. 


Contracts taken in any part of the country. 


UNION FOUNDRY, 


AND PULLMAN CAR-WHEEL WORKS. 


Architectural fron-Work a Specialty. DAVID PETTIT & CO., 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes 
both Iron and Steel. Correspondence solicited and 
prices given on al) classes of lron-Work. 
Established 1852. Office, 164 Dearborn St., 
N. 8. BOUTON, Pres't., CHICAGO. 














1130 and 1132 Ridge Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Manufacturers of 
—PATENT— 
Wrought 


‘on FENCES 


For Public and Private 
— . 

Buildings and Cemetery 
Lots. Also Galvanized 
Tubing, Gates, Ornaments, 
Settees, Chairs, Vases, etc. 


Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 








SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Old stand of 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-lrow 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 


aig Col, .|__ ROBERT WOOD & CO. 


oe ) —_- Union Spring Hinges 
NORTHROP’S SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


CANNOT BE PcT ON WRONG. 
DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 


They work either way, right of 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and lett. ae. Single or 


for cemetery lot enclos- 
ures. 














burn as wood, le acting. 
NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING Por Wire Screens or Light Deors, 
Over 3,500,°00 square feet used in ed om ten they have no equal. 
years. suitabie for al! classes of buildings. : fiend for Price List. 





Is never out of repair. Address r 


A. Norruror & Co., 97 1sT AVE., PITTSBURGH, Pa. M. W. ROBINSON. Sele Aen, 


79 Chambers St.. New 











J. G. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural lIron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, ete., ete. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


THE 


PHEENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PH@NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 











Columns 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. } CET VEP « 201 BROADWAY, 

C. HEWLETT. § OFFICE : New York. 
Works: cone L. I. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 











&c..c4 a2d Draws u:eoi Band g2 u, ts 20 
Grnamental ren w eoike P 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM aVENUE AND 424 8T3, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<naiieann 
Brioce Raiuincs 

Jail AND BANK WORK 
Griits, AnoirONs 
Suutters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 

Special facilities fo dies 1@ manufacture of FOLGER 
and PLANED Wrought from Bor ie r interior Dee 
rations Sead for Catalogue 
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NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. L 
NEW YORK. oH 


NATIONAL 
.Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 


for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. 


Architects’ Designs executed, and de 
signs furnished for special subjects. 





Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
> Bronze. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.. 
THOMASTON, CONN., 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE E. HOWARD 
WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


CLOCKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIALTY. 
114 Tremont St., Boston. 2 Maiden Lane, New York 


Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 














Parsons& Sons Co.., 


Flushing, N. Y. 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms: New Work and Chicago. 








The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Iustitu- 
tions our specialty. 

h atimates furnished. Send for Illustrated (>*alogw 





Winckelmann’s History of Aw 


cient Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. LopGE, 
Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient westhetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty somplete: 
tT 18.”—Herder. 


Published by JamEs R. Oseeon & Co., Boston, Mass. 











Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 

Address 


H. MoSHANE and CO., 


* Baltimore, - - 


KNOWLES STEAM-PUMP WORKS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Steam and Power Pumping Machinery, 
For City and Town Domestic Supply. 


Also Sewerage-Pumping Machinery. 


Y’ 93 Liberty St, New York, 44 Washington St,, Boston, 


= SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Of all Descriptions. 
Dimension Shingles of Cypress. 
Enquiries from Architects and Builders 
sclicited 


LUMBE The A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wood- Working 


Machinery. 


FOR 
CAR BUILDERS, 
PLANING MILLS, 
RAILROAD SHOPS, 
CABINET, CARRIAGE, 
SASH, DOOR, and 
BLIND MAKERS. 
SeNp For Circerars. 
COODELL & WATERS, 


Thirty-First and Chestnut Sts., 







BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel |s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarme,Farma, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 













Md 











POST BAND-SAW. 


a 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SDanitarp SDupplies. 


C,H, MOORE'S PATENT BATH TUB VALVE aud BATH TUB, 









































Wirth the use of this Bath Valve the objectionable overflow pipe is not required, and the extreme end of 

the waste-pipe is closed with the solid brass valve C, thereby shutting out Sewer Gas to a certainty, and pre- 
enting the trap from becoming empty by syphonage or evaporation ; and if water accumulates in the bath 
tub above the dotted lines shown, the float B lifts the valve C automatically, forming a channe) for the sur- 
plus water to escape under the valve to the waste-pipe, which is much the safest plan as an overflow pipe either 
\ basin or bath tub is liable to become clogged, while the rest of the waste-pipe is free. The bath tub it will 

« observed, has the discharge outlet at the end instead of the bottom, which makes it bandsomer in appear- 


sce than the old style, and decidedly more comfortable for use, and renders it convenient to place the waste 
pipe and trap connecting thereto above instead of beneath the floor and lead safe, which is now the universal 

stom. It will also be noticed the bath tub has an inclination from every part toward the valve C, so that 
— ery } ort icle of water drains from it when the valve C is up and suspended by the pull that projects through 
the wood capping. 


Pig. 2 shows the end of the bath tub and position of the strainer. 


Manufactured by the WASHBURN & MOORE M’F’G. CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 


N. B. — We furnish the tubs, if desired, fitted up complete with combination cock fed through the dérdi- 
nary nozzle near the top of the tub or through a shield secured on the top of the end strainer. We also make 
Basin Valve and Water Closet on the same principle as the Bath Valve. 
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_ DEMAREST’S PATENT 
Side-outlet, Tlushing-rim, Cistern Water-Closet, 


THE “HYCEIA.” 











THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


ested in sanitary matters to the “Hygeia.” 


foreign manufacture. 


made in the way of a water-closet. 


son with any cistern closet ever made, either of home or 


have used this closet in all their fine work during the past 
two years, that it is par excellence, ahead of anything yet 


the very best kind, nothing being spared to make it a strictly 
first-class article in every respect, which, taken in connection 
with the very moderate price at which we sell it, cannot fail 
to place it ahead of all others in the market. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted up with 


water attached, and may be seen 


at our show-rooms. 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, 


In short, we think as do those who 


The workmanship is of 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of all inter- 
For perfect 


cleanliness and simplicity of construction we invite compari- 





The above section shows the Closet cut through tha 


centre. All the iron-work above the trap (the trap 
we enamel to order) is enamelled, the Plunger and 
cover for Plunger section, also the Bridge and lever 


being galvanized and put together with brass bolts. 


NEW YORK. 





Barrett's Latest Improved Traps & Fittings. 





Brass Trap, for 
Sink-Bowls, etc. 


lron Trap, 


The Superiority of Barrett’s Improved Sanitary 
Traps over others now in use is: 1. Simplicity of con- 
struction. 2. It does not fill 7* and remain a filth cess- 
pool. 3. It has adouble seal. 4. Siphonage or evapora- 
tion has no effect on them. 5. It can be easily exam- 
ined by removing trap screw. 6. All the working parts 
and screws are of brass. 7. There is nothing about 
them to get out of order. &, ‘it is the best constructed 
trap of the day. 9. It has a perfect seal without de- 
pending on water. 10. It is a sure preventive against 
sewer-gas and back-water. 11. It never fails to work. 
12. It has all the improvements called for by the ordi- 
nances lately adopted by the various cities. 13. It is 
guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it. 


For Sanitary and Back-water purposes. 


Iron Clean-out, 
For Soil and Drain Pipe. 


Brass Urinal 
Fitting. 


Manufactured by 


JAMES BARRETT, 


207 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENCIES: Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Henry McShane & Co., Brooklyn, } ee 2 well Me- 
Shane, Baltimore, Md. ; Henry McShane, Washington, 
D. C.,; Bailey, Farrell & C o., Pittsbur h, Pa. 

Also for sale by William McShane, New York City. 


Gy Send for Circular and Price List. 49 





The Kelly op & Waste Cock 


to prevent Metgae pes 
from freezing, con- 





adden pl 
THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plambers, 
75 Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 


N. Y¥. Depot: RENTON BrROS., 105 East Ninth St. 





Art-Foliage. 


By J. K. Cotuine. Entirely new Plates, from the 
latest enlarged London edition. Cleth. Folio, 
$10.00, 


PUBLISHED By 





R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 


waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of ae WATER SEAL. 

None that approxi- 
mates in it the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application, 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 











WEAVER’S_- 





BASIN-WASTES 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


in the following points: ‘“ They leave the bow! free 
and clear.” “They cut off all impurities of the vent- 
pipe.” ‘“‘ They prevent clogging of strainers.’ 


SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 


They are exclusively used in the White House, at 
Washington, and the Villard Residence, N. Y. City. 


Send for full descriptive circular to the manufacturer, 


H. M. WEAVER - Mansfield, Ohio. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., N. ¥. City, Gen’] Eastern Agts. 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rogsuys, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 


The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade- 
eueely to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.’ 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.’’ 


PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Putiushers, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Ad 


ee 
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Masons’ Supplies. 





AKRON SEWER PIPE CO., AKRON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Salt-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The superior q goaliy of te the pipe 
manufactured by Company 
have given national reputation to 
Akron Sewer ~—_ which has been 
acquired solely by this Company’s 
efforts to make the best article 
offered to the public. Be sure to 
order the Standard to secure the 
pipe which has made the reputation 








Agencies for the sale of our Akron 
Pipe in ail the Principal Cities 
of the United States. 








-_—- 


For further information address F. W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio. 


“The Best is the Cheapest " 


For quality we refer by 
permission to the following 
eminent Civil Engineers 


Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 
City Engineer, 











Mess. W.8.& ALF’D EGERTON, 
Bngineers in Charge of Parks, 
A N.Y. 
W. W. WILSON, 


New Fagan Agents, FISKE & COLEMAN, N62 ~ Street, Boston, Mass. Chie Binginee and Superintenden 





Building Stones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 





BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - Bedford Ind. 





Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 








Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, 


FREEST ONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRIGK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 


(Scotch.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 




















PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL it 


Pressed Brick. 











Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French, 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coa e. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 





GABRIEL & SCHALL, 
205 Pearl Street, New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
VORWOHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 

OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY). 
VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, OF HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 
IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 

MENT BLACK. 





SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 





STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 
Works at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Akron, N. Y. Mankato, Minn. 








MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects’ 
Materials 


, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T, Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New, York, 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 
RED Pressed Fronts. a teiei 


mts. 
ra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The o-' black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from we glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRICK ENAMELLING CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
Of Enamelled Bricks in the United States. 


Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
and Light Blue Bricks 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

All Coiors,— On Edge,— $70.00 and $75.00 
per 1,000. Net Cash, F. O. B. 

If packed in barrels, an oeeeeenae charge of $5.00 per 





The attention of architects and builders 
is called to the fact that these bricks, hav- 
ing an Enamelled Surface, are far supe- 
rior in durability and finish to the glazed 
bricks that are offered by other parties. 

Samples and pamphlets w be had on application to 
the office, 


No. 140 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
4 to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson 








NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. ts 
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Fire-proof Building, ity 
THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 


A—xz~ma-> 
Top of Ceiling Tile. 


tiga 
g ize Zz wcézep GA Bollow of Ceiling Tile 
All forms of constructive Lron-Work, such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


Ad 
FIRE PROOF MATERIALS. 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, etc. 
Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 


Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 
~ Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. _49 


























Patented April 16, 1878, 
and March 6, 1883. 


Ze 








Gro, M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


~ FOR THE INTERIOR 
PR loeb ag CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
pede ig Sw weight, is cunlinge by the use of our system of , 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto. 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOw, SoLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1645 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILF Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 
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LEONARD F, BECKWITH, Pres’t. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. CHARLES E. STREAT, Sec’y. 
Established 1873. 
THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, etc. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Hire - Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
BULLDING MATE rLAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 


Office Room 60, Drexel a Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82). 


FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Proof Material for the 
protection of buildings. Indorsed by 
the leading Architects of Boston. 

















The above cut shows the method of apply-| Send for testimonials of actual fire tests. 
ing the sheets of fire-proof material to floor Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, etc. the principal office. 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


WATER-PROOFING YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
FOR WALLS 


Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pre- ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTT 

vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints ; 2 , 
also prevents disintegration of stone without altering 
the appearance. Can be proved reliable. State-rights Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 


for sale under the patent. For ful particulars apply to Pressed Brick. 


THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. ' omce, 1 N. Paca Street, 








Baltimore, Md. 
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BOSTON MASS) 

Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 

ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 

upon application accompanied by business card. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 














384-390 FIRST ST+SO-BOSTOK 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: 7 City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & Chicar0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves, * McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


TERRA-COTTA 


CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND PEERLESS 

(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, ana 

Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York. 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, an 
may be used with perfect safety in the 

















face of moisture and frost. 
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WM. H. JACKSON & CO. 


(NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT). 
Union Sq., 2d Door from Broadway, (17th St. side) 
NEW YORK. 
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PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL For 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND So0LE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


V N aeons DLE SHUTTERS ae enn. 


The BEST in 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 
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PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 


Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 
297 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Formerly 31 East 17th Street. 








Manufacturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile a4 A iF iE 
HAVE NO OTHFR WAREROOMS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 





PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 
16 East 18th St., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 














Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


° . . ., Ph 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick,| | $2FeeceSt.. NewYork: [25 N. Sixth St,, Philadelphia 


ADDRESS : 














THos. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. A. A. GRIFFIN, Vice-Pres. S.D. Tompkins, Tr. J. L. OGDEN, JR., Sec. 


A. A. GRIFFING IRON COMPANY, 
Steam Heating Apparatus. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Bundy Patent Direct & Indirect Radiators, 


Office: 448 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Funny, aint it ? 
Why there are more Bundy Radiators in use than any other ? 
Why is it? 
First. Because it is the easiest repaired. 
Second. Don’t collect dust. 
Third. Occupies less room and can be made to fit any space. 
Fourth. It will circulate with feed and return on one end. 


Fifth. It is adapted to high or low pressure, and is the only 
Radiator for the one pipe system. 


Sixth. It is the handsomest and cheapest, and can be shipped 
knocked down. 


Manufactured by the A. A. CRIFFINC IRON CO., 


594 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘Giant Metal SashChain. 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical! article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is verv simple and easily ap 

lied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on lication. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s. Menlo Park, Cal. : 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; rew State War and Nav Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, I). C.; Heraid Building. Boston, and very many oth 1r fine buildings i 


all parts of the United States 


OAYLORS cemenr. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, New York. 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel , for the United States and Canada. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphiect 






















Moule’s Earth-Closet. 
DECECO 


and large 
Stock 


PLUMBERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, - - New York. 
EXCELSIOR TAPES 





















The best tapes ever offered in this market. Correct 
Distinct, Beautifully Marked and Numbered. 
Metallic, All-Linen, Steel, &c., &c. 
Special Patterns for Special Purposes Quality 
Warranted. Write for Circular. 





[ESTABLISHED 1865,] 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. V. 


AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 


Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying work 
Special Attention given to any work required by 
Architects, such as staking out lots, setting 
batters for buildings. giving lines and 

ades for buildings, streets, 
drives, and drains. Excavation and filling measured. 
No. 63 Court Street, Room A, 
Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every ‘ription and make, including new and 
original ee oy 4 own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, . 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
in America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
30 West 23d Street, - New York. 


























